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RACING NOTES. 


ETWEEN the written and the spoken word there is not 
infrequently a considerable difference, so much so that 
the word which is written may convey to the reader 
a meaning quite different from that which, if spoken, 
it would transmit to him who heard. Of this I think— 

I like to think—an instance is to be found in the correspondence 
which has recently passed between the Masters of Foxhounds 
Association and the National Hunt Committee in regard to the 
rules under which point-to-point racing is to be carried on. Briefly, 
the position is this. In October, 1912, the National Hunt Stewards 
caused certain alterations to be made in the then existing rules 
under which point-to-point racing was carried on. The new rules 
were looked upon with doubt from the very beginning, and now, 
after they have been in force and adhered to for a season, the 
Masters of Hounds Association have come to the conclusion that 
they are so far unworkable that unless modified they will be decidedly 
detrimental to the interests of point-to-point racing. The outcome 
of their experience they submitted to the National Hunt Committee, 
stating at the same time “that the past season has shown 
conclusively that the 
new rules regulating 
point - to- point races 
which were framed in 
October, 1912, by the 
National Hunt 
Stewards, have been 
found in most cases to 
adversely affect the 
success of the meetings 

and that, there- 
fore, the Masters of 
Foxhounds Associa- 
tion requests the 
National Hunt Com- 
mittee to repeal the 
new rules and to re- 
store those previously 
in force.’ To that, 
the ultimate reply of 
the Stewards of the 
National Hunt Com- 
mittee is: ‘‘ that hav- 
ing no proof that the 
new rules have ad- 
versely affected point- 
to-point meetings they 
are unable to accede 
to the request of the 
Masters of Foxhounds 
Association to revert 
to the old rules.”” On 
the face of it that is 
tantamount to saying 
that the Masters of 
Foxhounds Association do not know what they are talking 
about, and, moreover, that the Stewards of the National Hunt 
Committee flatly disbelieve the deliberately expressed opinion 
of the associated Masters of Hounds. It is small wonder that 
under the circumstances the terms of the National Hunt Stewards’ 
reply to the Masters of Foxhounds Association should be deemed 
offensive ; but I cannot help feeling that the written word 
has here conveyed a meaning which it was not intended to express. 
It must, indeed, be so, for it would, I think, be absurd to imagine 
that the National Hunt Stewards were intentionally wanting in the 
most elementary principles of courtesy. Be that as it may, the situa- 
tion is one which is assuming—has assumed—a very unpleasant 
aspect, for the National Hunt Committee are holding over the 
Masters of Foxhounds Association the scarcely veiled threat that 
unless point-to-point races are carried on in accordance with the 
new rules—rules which the Masters of Foxhounds Association 
have found detrimental to the interests of racing of that descrip- 
tion—they (the National Hunt Stewards) will fall back upon the 
rule under which “ all persons taking part in such meetings become 
disqualified persons for twelve months for meetings under National 
Hunt Rules and ail horses will be perpetually disqualified.” This 
is a most regrettable state of affairs, one which all lovers of sport 
sincerely hope may be cleared away by the exercise of a little tact 
on both sides. It is, at all events, clear to my mind that open 
and definite rupture between the National Hunt Committee and 
the Masters of Foxhounds Association would be distinctly injurious 
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to both parties—more especially to the former—and I would venture 
to suggest that, seeing the ever-increasing difficulty of maintaining 
public interest in steeplechasing, the National Hunt Stewards 
would be well advised to pause before they pursue to the end a 
policy which seems more than likely to deprive the branch of racing 
under their immediate control of many of its staunchest and most 
influential supporters. Premising that I am not writing with any 
special authority, I may say that the cutting down of the fences 
at some point-to-point meetings is one of the things to which the 
National Hunt Stewards object—a very natural and proper objection 
too—but it is an objection which I think would be upheld by no one 
more zealously than Masters of Hounds themselves, and is, after 
all, only a detail. 

Other details there are, in regard to which, I am given to under- 
stand, the National Hunt Stewards hold a very strong opinion ; 
but these should be capable of adjustment, and the broad fact 
remains that the considered expression of the opinion of the 
associated Masters of Hounds ought to receive the most careful 
attention of the National Hunt Stewards, to whom I would again 
most respectfully sug- 
gest that they should 
pause before they set 
farmers, hunting folk 
and numbers of people 
of standing and posi- 
tion against steeple- 
chasing—a branch of 
sport which none know 
better than the Ste- 
wards themselves is in 
urgent need of all the 
support it can get. I 
would also point out 
that Stewards of the 
Jockey Club—supreme 
rulers of the Turf 
have at times repealed 
laws of their own mak 
ing which were found to 
be unworkable in prac 
tice, though eminently 
desirable in theory. 

“ At last!’’ said his 
trainer—Joe Butters 
when Sobieski, ridden 
by Spears, won the 
Swaffham Welter 
Handicap at Newmar- 
ket last week. Well he 
might do, too, for last 
year the erratic son 
of John o’ Gaunt and 
Hackler’s Pride ran 
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seven times without 
being even placed, and this year he had already run three times 
without success. ‘‘Confound him!” said a disconsolate backer 
of Curvet when Cigar beat Sir J. Kelk’s colt by two lengths for the 
Beaufort Stakes. Nor did he speak altogether without reason, 
for it transpired that both last year—when Cigar ran up a sequence 
of eleven losing races—he had backed him persistently, and had 
followed him up in the three races which he had failed to win 
this year. Another of the hopeless division has, by the way, quite 
recently found his way to the winning post—Uncle Pat. Seven 
times last year did this animal disappoint his friends, and three 
times he had done so this year until, ridden by Maher, he did win 
the Newstead Abbey Plate at Nottingham Between the three 
there is, I think, this difference, that whereas Uncle Pat and 
Sobieski are both rogues of the deepest dye, Cigar has laboured 
under the disadvantage of having been overrated by the handi- 
cappers, and also of having been frequently asked to run over 
distances for which he is not adapted. 

The Chesterfield Stakes, which, to the delight of us all, His 
Majesty’s colt Brakespear won last week, is a race of considerable 
importance, and among previous winners are to be found the names 
of many famous racehorses, such, for instance, as that of Bend Or, 
Iroquois, Ayrshire, La Fléche, Meddler, St. Frusquin, Rock Sand 
and Lemberg. The winner in 1908 was, by the way, Princesse de 
Galles, owned by King Edward VII., and dam of La Marquise 
who carried the Royal colours successfully in the Great Foal Plate 
the week before last at Lingfield. Brakespear is a fine, commanding 
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colt, by Spearmint (1) out of Guinea Hen g (dam of Anmer and 
Pintadeau), by Gallinule 19. The colt is bred to stay, and being 
possessed of fine reach and scope, “‘ may” have a distinguished 
career before him ; but I do not know that he has the best of fore- 
legs, nor can we gather much from the form he showed last week, 
though it was distinctly a creditable performance for a first attempt. 
What he did was to beat Ascenseur at weight for sex by a neck; 
and, roughly speaking, I should be inclined to put Ascenseur at 
about 14lb. behind Aldford and, say, 24lb. behind The Tetrarch. 

Although devoid of such excitement as when Rock Sand wore 
down and beat Sceptre, when Sally beat Sancy by a head, when 
Lemberg and Neil Gow ran a dead heat, or when, last year, Prince 
Palatine short-headed Stedfast, the race for the Eclipse Stakes on 
Friday last was both interesting and satisfactory. Interesting 
because the ease with which Tracery beat Louvois—he won by 
four lengths—confirmed, I think, the generally accepted notion 
that this year three year olds are not of much account, from 
a classic point of view. Satisfactory, 
because it was undoubtedly won by the 
best horse competing. Whether Tracery 
would have beaten Prince Palatine for 
the Ascot Cup is a much-discussed ques- 
tion, which cannot be definitely decided 
until they meet—if meet they do. They 
might do soif both should be entered— 
let us hope they may—for the Doncaster 
Cup—the race closes on August 5th— 
and they can do so in the Jockey Club 
Stakes, for which both are entered. 
Both are race-horses of class; both are 
fine, well-grown individuals; both ex- 
ceedingly well bred; both stayers ; 
both, as far as we know, ready to fight 
a race out to the last extremity ; and 
both won the St. Leger of their respective 
years with the greatest ease. 

Mr. D. McCalmont’s very speedy 
colt, The Tetrarch, continued his victor- 
ious career by winning the valuable 
National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at 
Sandown Park on Saturday. He only 
won by a neck, but it should not be 
forgotten that he got into trouble when 
the tapes went up, or that he was giving 
17lb. to Calandria. He won, moreover, 
without being at all pressed. 

With regard to the racing at Hurst 
Park, I can only suggest that on Friday 
Ambassador or La Marquise may win 
the Hurst Park Foal Plate and Light 
Brigade the Molesey Stakes. On Satur- 
day, in the absence of Aboyeur, Mickey 
Free or Fairy King should win the 
Duchess of York Plate, and Calgary the 
Hampton Court Plate. Prince Palatine, 
I suppose, will win the Goodwood Cup, 
and Longtown might win the Lavant 
Stakes. 

The so-called American, crouching 
or ‘monkey seat,’’ now so generally 
adopted by jockeys, is—as, for the 
matter of that, it has been from the 
very beginning—a subject of almost 
daily argument and discussion. I make 
no doubt that Mr. G. D. Armour’s com- 
munication will be read with interest, 
the more so that he is able to tell us 
that the short stirrup style of riding, 
which is held accountable for the in- 
ability of jockeys to control their horses 
in this country, is carried to still greater 
length in America. Mr. Armour, by 
the way, thinks that the “ crouch seat ”’ 
is an adaptation of the nigger style of 
riding ; but, as a matter of fact, it was, 
I believe, of Indian—American Indian— 
—origin. From time to time—the last 
occasion, being, I think, a fortnight ago— 
the subject has been fully discussed in 
these notes, and much as I myself 
dislike the ‘‘ monkey seat,’”’ there is, I 
am afraid, no getting away from the fact 
that, properly used, it is that best adapted 
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for the winning of races on the flat. There is another point, one 
which is not, | think, sufficiently recognised. It is this: that not a 
little of the bumping, boring and jostling which now takes place is 
due quite as much to the fact that the horses themselves are in 
distress—have been so sent along or allowed to run that they have 
reached the end of their tether and are ‘‘ spun out ” before the end 
of the race—as to the peculiar style of riding now in vogue. When 
a horse is in distress he reels and staggers like a drunken man. He 
is, indeed, ‘‘ drunk ’’ with the poison—carbonic acid—which his 
system is no longer able to eliminate. TRENTON. 


THE “ MONKEY SEAT.” 


‘ ," J HAT has been referred to repeatedly in the racing case 
which has lately occupied so much of the newspapers 
as the “‘ monkey seat ”’ requires no explanation to the 

frequenters of the racecourse ; but to those who do not go racing, but 
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who may have been deriving amusement, if not edification, 
from reading the Wootton libel case, the subject may possibly 
be of some interest. Known for long as the “ nigger seat,”’ 
it was imported from America some years ago. The first 
exponent whom, personally, I can remember was a coloured 
jockey called, if | remember right, Sims. He, however, could 
hardly be blamed for setting the fashion, but shortly after 
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him came Tod Sloan, who, along with the seat, introduced a 
great change in race-riding generally. Whatever the merits or 
demerits of the ‘‘ monkey seat,” it was undoubtedly Sloan who 
introduced it to this country, and, in fact, for a time, in the transition 
stage, it was known by his name.” Now, however, it would seem 
to have gone a stage further back in its history for a designation. 
The idea in its adoption is twofold : First, to get the weight as 
far forward as possible; and, secondly, to reduce wind pressure, 
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It seems pretty well accepted that both these points are 
desirable, but a number of trainers and other experts regard 
it as an unfortunate necessity; and, as anyone who has 
read the case referred to above will have gathered, some 
at least of those best able to judge attribute much of the fouling 
so common nowadays at the finish of races to the want of command 
over the horse which the crouching seat causes. 

It is a common lament 
that there is a lack of first-rate 
jockeys at the present day. | 
do not pose as an expert, but 
there is a suggestion that may 
be allowed to the person of ordi- 
nary observation: May it not 
be partly owing to the very 

* artificial form which race-riding 
has taken that accounts for this 
scarcity ? When I say “arti 
ficial” I mean that in opposi- 
tion to what might be called a 
“natural seat.’’” The modern 
jockey is asked to learn what 
seems to the ordinary onlooker 
\ something very like an acro- 
batic accomplishment. Plenty 
of boys, no doubt, can learn 
this, but their fitness to 
be jockeys may stop there, 
whereas there may be others, 
possessed of all the other pos- 
sibilities of which good jockeys 
are made, who, though natural 
horsemen, are not and never 
would be acrobats. 

Anyone who thinks it is a 
wrong description to call the 
” “ acrobatic ”’ 
has only to watch a field of 
jockeys go down the course and 


“monkey seat 


possibly at a start, where he can 
study the matter more easily 
than in the lightning flash past 
of a finish—all that many 
people ever see of a race. 

I had a chance lately to 
study the matter in America, 
where the points in question are 
more exaggerated even than 
here, and | must confess that 
though anything but impressed 
with the average jockeyship, | 
was often astonished that many 
of the boys ever managed to get 
to the post at all, considering the 
extraordinary positions they 
had to adopt when horses pulled 
at them or went through any of 
the playful movements common 
to young blood horses. To ex- 
pect the accomplished acrobat 
who could do these feats suc- 
cessfully also to be able to 
judge pace, and “ ride with his 
head,’’ seemed like asking the 
circus slack-wire balancer to 
perform as the 
lator,’’ or some such “ brainy ”’ 


lightning calcu- 


turn. G. D. ARMouR. 
> > “HEAVY rain had fallen during 
+ : ? a the night and water lay on the 


top of the wicket,, which was 

nothing but greasy quagmire, 

although the outfield was com- 
paratively dry.” It is an account which might serve as the type of many county 
grounds. Of course, the reason of the water lying is that the soil of the wicket 
is rolled tight, and that the water does not soak through. Such tight rolling is 
probably necessary. But if the whole area of the wicket were kept covered, dur- 
ing rain, by a tarpaulin arrangement, it would never get into this state, and we 
have not yet heard any argument against that precaution— such as the bowler 
having a wet ball while the batsman had an easy wicket—at all counterbalancing 
the disadvantages of the long delay in resuming play after rain has ceased, which 
follows under the present dispensation of the very partial protection of the wicket, 
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HERE are few parts of England where one may drive 
seventy miles without once rising as much as a 
hundred feet above sea-level. Such a passage through 
flat country is the best preparation for the merits of 
the Lincolnshire Wolds, or so it seems to the present 

writer, who has tried it. From Cambridge to the crossing of 
the Welland, where she discharges her quiet waters into Fos- 
dyke Wash, is forty-eight miles as the crow flies. From Fosdyke 
3ridge to Spilsby is another twenty-two, and it is only as you 
pass the Keals that you skirt the shoulder of the southernmost 
outcrop of the Wolds. Spilsby itself is little higher than the 
miles of fens—Cambridgeshire, Ely and Lincoln—which the 
car has covered, and Aswardby itself is about the same; but 
the country has changed. For forty miles north-west of Spilsby 
the Wolds lift themselves above the plain until they dip down 
to the Humber, to renew their height in Yorkshire. As much as 
this any map will show by its colours, but to drive those seventy 
miles from Cambridge down to Spilsby makes the refreshment 
of the hills a thing intimately felt. It is as when, in crossing 
Holland, you come to Arnhem or Nimuegen. Aswardby is in 
the “‘ Parts of Lindsey,” a little parish over which Time passes 
quietly. In 1830 it had but eighty inhabitants; to-day 
perhaps there are a few less. 

In adding to an old house it often falls to the architect to 
design new work to suit the character of the old, and he must 
be judged by the skill with which he can assimilate his ideas 
to those of its first builders. At Aswardby Hall, however, 
there was nothing of architectural interest, and Mr. Fletcher 
was free to approach his problems with a clear mind. As will 
be seen from the plans, the old part of the building serves only 
for the kitchen and its offices; the southern half of the house 
is wholly new. It must be confessed that Lincolnshire lacks 
any very definite tradition of domestic building, and it yields 
few attractive materials. The county affords, for example, 
no hand-made facing bricks of merit, and the only practical CSopyrigh 
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and economical thing 
to do was to bring 
bricks from Holland. 
They were shipped, as 
doubtless was often 
done in the seven- 
STAIRCASE WINDOW ON WEST SIDE. teenth century, to 
Boston, and thence 

taken by road to Aswardby. It has long been forgotten in England that 
the sense of scale is helped by the use of a brick smaller than our stock size ; 
but the Dutch have consistently preferred them thin. Their use, in con- 
junction with ordinary English machine-made bricks for the inside of the walls, 
presents certain technical difficulties, which Mr. Fletcher has overcome very 
satisfactorily. Five Dutch bricks with thick mortar joints run level with four 
English with thin joints, so the two sorts were bonded in blocks of five and four 
courses respectively, as though they were stone blocks a foot high. Thus you get, 
on the outside of the wall, five courses of stretchers (bricks placed length-ways) 
alternating with five courses of Dutch bond. All this about stretchers 
sounds rather complicated, and recalls the old tortoise in Alice, “ drawling, 
stretching and fainting in coils’’; but it is worth while noting, because this 
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way of overcoming the difficulty looks well and gives a soundly-built wall. 
The plan of the new house is well conceived. A long and wide corridor 
comes between the living-rooms and the servants’ quarters. Entering through 
the gabled porch, we see, at the far end, the staircase, which is lit by a 
tall triple window, shown in one of our pictures. Both hall and drawing-room 
have doors on the south side to an ample loggia, which supports a verandah 
reached from two of the bedrooms. From these points of vantage the 
admirable view southwards -may be swept. Aswardby Hall is another 
example of the sober and pleasant effect to be got by marrying the dis- 
tinctive features of two periods of architectural development—gables and big 
sliding sash windows W. 
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POLO NOTES. 


THE ARMY POLO COMMITTEE AND HURLINGHAM. 
OMEONE has blundered, and it turns out that the Army 
Polo Committee did not pass a resolution expressing an 
almost grovelling desire to be governed by the General 
Committee of the Hurlinghanr Club and a Polo Sub-com- 
mittee which never meets. On the contrary, the resolu- 
tion is practically the same as the last sent out by the County Polo 
Association, containing, to put it briefly, a graceful acceptance of 
the concessions made by Hurlingham, and expressing a desire that 
the veto of the club should only apply to its own private affairs, 
a proposition to which no one could object. Nor in the published 
resolution is there any reference to the false and exploded analogy 
between Hurlingham and the M.C.C. It seems to me that we are 
gradually working towards a solution of the question of the govern- 
ing body for polo. But I have always thought, and said, that 
no governing body could be really strong unless the Ranelagh 
Club was properly represented. The next step to be taken is to 
approach that club and to find out on what terms their committee 
would consent to send representatives to the Hurlingham Com- 
mittee. Itis well to accept facts. The Ranelagh Club is the largest, 
richest and most popular polo club of the day. It is much older 
than any club except Hurlingham and Monmouthshire. It is the 
centre and home of county polo in London, and spends more money 
on the game than any other club. Under these circumstances it 
is entitled to ample representation and consideration. It is also 
certain that no committee, whatever it is called, can have moral 
force behind its decisions unless it carries with its resolutions the 
expressed as well as the tacit consent and approbation of the 
Ranelagh Polo Club. The weak point of Hurlingham, and the 
source of much trouble and discontent, has always been the want 
of moral force on the committee. Hurlingham fails to enforce 
its own regulations, and every time it does so loses ground. Take 
the case of the handicap. We are all agreed that the great fault 
of English polo players is weakness in goal-hitting. It is believed, 
and probably rightly, that unless we improve our scores we shall 
always be beaten by the American players. They are better 
goal-hitters than we are for several reasons, but most of all because 
of their handicap system. It is the American handicap system, 
and the way it is carried out, which helps to make them the goal- 
hitters they are. Every season our polo secretaries are allowed 
to emasculate the handicap, and the following clause is common: 
“The matches or tournament shall be played under handicap— 
a point for a goal—but in no case shall any team be required to 
concede more than four goals.’”” Why? Because the first-class 
teams cannot hit goals. There are many good teams which, if you 
set them to hit twenty goals in an hour, without any adversary 
at all, would certainly fail to do it. 

But it is necessary to have entries, hence the clause which 
practically stultifies the handicap and puts a bar against any 
improvement in English goal-hitting. What we want are open 
handicap tournaments where thirty point teams should meet eight 
or ten point teams. In such cases the thirty point team has to 
make twenty goals in order to win. If they fail it does not matter, 
but they will soon learn to hit goals as the Americans did. Their 
first-class teams had to make twenty goals on the handicap, and did 
it every time. Our Public School training ought to make the hand 
and eye work together better and not less effectively. Hurlingham, 
having the charge of the interests of polo, ought to step in and refuse 
to allow their handicap to be mutilated and made of no avail. 
As long as we treat the excellent work of the handicappers with 
contempt and disregard, so long shall we fail in front of goal. 

I recollect the story of the soldier at a musketry lecture who, 
when asked to define “ elevation,’’ replied that he believed it was 
“a fancy name for getting tight.’’ So our use of the terms “ bad 
luck ”’ and “ hard lines’ when a perfectly obvious goal is missed 
are only “ fancy ’’’ names for careless, slovenly play, or, if anyone 
pleases, for the slackness which is creeping over much of our 
best polo. 

To make ten, fifteen or twenty goals is a strain on the first-class 
players, so we decide that no team shall concede more than four 
goals, and in the meantime the Americans keep the Cup and are 
likely to do so. 


THE LAST WEEK OF THE LONDON SEASON. 

The Subalterns’ Tournament at Ranelagh last week was some- 
what interrupted by the rain. The entries were larger than usual. 
Thirteen teams entered, but the retirement of the Royal Horse 
Guards and the Irish*Guards reduced the number to eleven. The 
tournament only reached the semi-final ties on Saturday. So 
far the r2th Lancers—Mr. E. H. Leatham, Mr. C. E. Bryant, 
Mr, B, G. Nicholas and Mr. R. Wyndham—have done well. Mr. 
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Leatham has played in the finals of the Junior County Cup and 
of the County Cup, and the regimental team has been most successful 
in this their first season in English polo. They defeated in this 
tournament the 5th Dragoon Guards by 7 goals to 3. This wasa 
fast game and one of the best matches of the latter part of the 
season. Then after a well-fought game on a ground deadened by 
the rain, the 12th Lancers defeated the 15th Hussars (who had two 
Inter-Regimental players, Mr. Osborne and Mr. Muir, in their team) 
by 7 goals to 3. The 9th Lancers—Mr. Whitehead, Mr. F. Harvey, 
Mr. G. Phipps Hornby and Mr. G. F. Reynolds—had an easier task 
when they beat the rst Life Guards by 11 goals to nil and the 
Coldstream Guards by 10 goals to3. But they played good polo and 
won decisively. The Royal Scots Greys and the 2oth Hussars 
won their ties against the rst Battalion King’s Royal Rifles and the 
2nd Life Guards respectively without very much difficulty. There 
was an accident to Mr. Harman of the 2oth Hussars, and it looks 
as if the final this week would be fought out between the 9th and 
the 12th Lancers, of whom the latter ought to win. X. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


THE AQUALATE SPRINGERS. 

OR well over a century a noted strain of English 
springers has been associated with the Boughey family 
at Aqualate, near the Shropshire Newport. A few 
years ago most of them passed into the hands of 
a good Sussex sportsman, Mr. C. C. Eversfield of 

Denne Park, Horsham, who will, one knows to a certainty, 
continue worthily the traditions of a family so honourable. He 
has recently distributed for private circulation a Centenary 
Souvenir, which is interesting in several ways to all spaniel men. 
Here, for example, we have set out in all its glory of thirteen 
generations the extended lineage of Mr. Eversfield’s good dog, 
Champion Velox Powder. This carries us back to Mop I., 1812, 
and Fan, 1817, the former of which was by a dog of Lord Talbot’s 
breed out of a bitch named Busy, belonging to Mr. Follett. This 
pedigree comes down to us through Belle, the dam of Velox Powder, 
who was bred by Sir Thomas Boughey. Superficially, one might 
infer that a good deal of in-breeding has been resorted to in the 
course of the hundred years, but it would be unsafe to speak 
dogmatically upon this point, for the simple reason that in the 
pre-Kennel Club era, without compulsory registration, names were 
duplicated and triplicated with alarming frequency. In immediate 
juxtaposition in the pedigree may be seen three Squibs. Two were 
different, we know, because one was a dog and the other a bitch. 
Whether the third was one of these or still another we cannot tell. 

By happy chance the Sporting Magazine for 1831 printed a 
plate of Mop and Frisk, which Mr. Eversfield has had reproduced 
for his souvenir. It is not quite clear which is which, nor 
are we helped very much by the letterpress, which tells us that 
Frisk had a pleasing archness: of countenance indicative of 
bustle and industry. The portrait on the left depicts a typical 
springer of its day; that on the right shows a_ greater 
resemblance to a clumber. One of my old books, writing of 
the springer, says: ‘‘ Several distinct and valuable breeds are 
comprised under this head; namely, the Clumber, the Sussex 
and the Norfolk spaniel.’’ This being so, it is curious that the author 
should then proceed to give us separate descriptions of all three. 
While the origin of the Clumber is entirely conjectural, it is generally 
assumed that the Sussex sprang from the larger land spaniel, 
which we now term a springer. Whether Clumbers were ever 
crossed with the other varieties I cannot say, but the dog in this 
picture looks uncommonly like one. To-day the three are vastly 
different, and of the Clumber it may be said that temperamentally 
as well as physically he is altogether unlike the others. At one 
time the springer narrowly escaped being passed on to posterity 
as the Norfolk spaniel, but the Kennel Club rejected the latter 
appellation in favour of the former, and on the whole it seems most 
satisfactory that the old name, suggesting the work to which he 
was put, should have been retained in preference to one more 
localised. The Norfolk took his name, not from the county, 
but from one of the Dukes. The common impression.that a Norfolk 
was always liver and white in colour is altogether wrong. A 
writer in the middle of the last century says black and white or 
liver and white. A springer may be any colour, including the 
selfs. The Boughey springers having been bred for their working 
qualities, it is but right that Velox Powder should have a highly 
creditable field trial record, his victories being many. Mr. Evers- 
tield’s other dogs, whose photographs adorn the little souvenir, 
may be cited as further testimony to the excellent working strain 
he has got together at Denne Park. While on the subject, may I 
express regret that the beautiful Welsh springer is not in more 
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hands? While these red and white dogs are as handsome as new 
paint, there also seems to be some foundation for the belief that 
they are the modern representatives of one of the oldest 
varieties of land spaniel. Mr. C. A. Phillips claims an 
authentic record of the existence of this coloured spaniel in the 
British Isles for at least three hundred and fifty years. Mrs. 
H. D. Greene and Mr. A. T. Williams at present own the strongest 
kennels. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE HOVERING OF CHICKS. 
An “ Epucator ”’ BROODER THAT PLACES THE METHOD OF 
FIRELESS BROODING UPON A PRACTICAL Basis. 

T is conceded by most authorities upon the subject of raising 
young chickens that the secret of success is their brooding 
or hovering. The domestic fowl is a tropical bird, absolutely 
dependent upon warmth during the early period of its 
existence. If the heat applied to a flock of chicks be too 

little, or the reverse, then everything appears to go wrong. The 
best of food and feeding will upset them ; and indigestion, debility 
or other trouble are things that must be expected as after-effects 
of unfavourable brooder conditions. It is impossible, with the 
space at our disposal, to discuss this important subject at the present 
time, so we can but briefly describe a successful method of hovering 
that was evolved upon our experimental plant during the present 
season. 

What is known as the fireless brooder has recently been intro- 
duced into Great Britain from America. In its simplest form it 
consists of a small box that holds a nest of fine hay, etc., for the 
chickens. A covering of cotton-wool is so placed over this fireless 
brooder that such heat as the chicks produce will be retained 
within its walls. There are two difficulties to be overcome, and 
the neglect of either will certainly cause failure and heavy loss. 
One is dampness, and the other arises through the constant attention 
necessary before the youngsters are trained to pass in and out 
of the box—before they are “ hover broken.’’ With the fireless 
brooder that is now on the market it is necessary to practically 
confine the chicks to the hover between meals and for the best part 
of one week before they can be safely left to their own resources. 
A tiresome detail, no doubt, but one that is fatal to success if it 
be neglected. The fireless brooder becomes damp through the 
condensation of moisture from the lungs of the flock. So long 
as the litter of the nest, etc., has the power to absorb dampness 
as it is produced, no harm will result. Once this particular 


brooder action is 





reduced or lost, 





the moisture 
becomes subject 
to evaporation, 
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ot this crate, including its floor, were covered with unbleached 
calico, while its top was covered in with a movable frame fitted 
with wire-netting. This part of the device constitutes a feeding 
and exercising ground for the youngsters. 

The diagram illustrates the construction of the crate, together 
with the hover-box and its cloth-covered frame. In the far wall of 
the hover is a small glass window, while through its near wall the 
diagram shows the opening for the chicks to pass through. The 
cloth-covered frame supports the cushions. It should fit into the 
box fairly accurately so that it can be fixed at whatever height is 
necessary for the work. 

MEASUREMENTS. 

The Crate.—Height 12in. Width 1r2in. Length sft. It is 
composed of three-quarter-inch match-board nailed to four pillars 
of timber that are rin. square. 

The Broodey Box is 17in. square by 8in. high. The opening 
for the chicks is 2}in. square, while the area of its glass window 
has about the same measurement. 

How to operate the ‘‘ Educator’? Broodey.—The bottom of the 
run is covered with fine dry litter, so that its level will be the same 
as that of the hover floor. Place the hover upon the shelf 
with the opening for the chicks against the calico side of the run 
Cut an opening in the calico 2}in. square, to correspond to the door 
of the brooder box. Upon the hover floor place a newspaper, 
and over this spread a layer of fine, sifted coal ashes, to a depth 
of 1in. Place the chicks upon this surface and lower the hover 
frame into the box until its cloth rests upon the backs of the 
chickens. Four nails partially driven into the sides of the hover 
will hold the frame at this level. Place two cushions of absorbent 
lint over the frame, so as to exclude air from the flock as far as 
possible. This absorbent lint is sold for surgical purposes, and 
consists of a layer of cotton-wool between two layers of fine open 
muslin. When this has been done the chicks will commence to 
bunch up together for warmth, a fact that is very evident from the 
continued whimpering they indulge in until satisfactory conditions 
are arranged for them. Their action is due to circulating ait 
beneath the cushions, and this must be excluded at all costs. Tuck 
in sheets of paper over the lint until a sufficient number has been 
added to produce silence within. Silence indicates a still hover 
atmosphere, warmth and comfort for the flock. There is positively 
no danger of suffocating the little ones, for circulating air is thei 
greatest enemy at this stage. 

The Principle of the “‘ Educator”? Brooder.—As the crate is 
placed at right angles to the line of direct light coming through 
the larder window, there is nothing but diffuse light available in 
the run itself, with one exception. This exception is the light that 
enters through the small hover window, passes through the door 
of the box, and is, therefore, visible to the chicks when they are 
in the run-way. This manipulation of the daylight will quickly 
hover-break the birds if they are restricted to a small section of 
the run opposite to the hover door. When they are so trained, 
they should have access to the entire 
run for from ten to fifteen days. In 
this way they are safe until thoroughly 
trained to eat and are 
fect,’’ so that the fireless brooder will 
be acceptable to them when it is placed 


“ 


well on their 





in the usual manner upon the floor of 
their outdoor coop. 





Remarks.—Not less than twenty- 
five nor more than fifty chicks should 





be placed in the fireless brooder in the 





first instance. The coal ashes must be 





replaced at least once each day, and 





a fresh supply substituted. 





Percy Hope FALKNER. 











THE BABRAHAM HERD OF SOUTH- 
DOWN SHEEP. 





THE CRATE WITH THE HOVER BOX AND CLOTH-COVERED FRAME. 


and as this means loss of heat to any surface from which it 
takes place, the heat production of the flock remaining constant, 
a fall in hover temperature results when the evaporation is excessive 
beneath the cushions. 

We claim to have overcome these two defects by means of a 
simple and inexpensive arrangement, the details of which we will 
endeavour to make clear to our readers. In the particular experi- 
ment under review I used an ordinary Jarder shelf upon which was 
placed the brooder box with its cuShion covers. A special type of 
incubator that we have designed for the work was used. Upon the 
near edge ot the shelf was fitted a light wooden crate. Five sides 


At the sale of Mr. C. R. W. Adeane’s 
sheep at Babraham on Thursday of last 
week, some high prices were realised. 
Several lots were bought for the King’s flock at Sandringham, includ- 
ing a shearling ram, sold for 67 guineas, and a two-shear ram, which 
fetched 65 guineas. The two-shear which won the championship 
at the Bristol Royal Show was sold to Mr. W. F. D. Smith for 
85 guineas. Of the sixty-nine rams of all ages sold, the average 
price obtained was {20 10s. The ewes also were in great demand. 
The top price fetched by a two year old ewe was 325s., paid 
by Mr. Cazalet. For the three year old ewes Mr. Cazalet gave 
30 guineas each, which is believed to be the record price paid 
for; ewes of that age. All the lambs were retained by ' Mr 
Adeane. 
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PHEASANT CHICKS DYING OF COLD. victory for Scotland by 10 points only. The high scores are 
Sir,—I am enclosing five pheasant chicks, and should be much obligéd if you typical of the match-rifle scoring during the week : 
would tell me what they have died of. I have lost over one hundred in the last ELCHO CHALLENGE SHIELD 


week. The two largest apparently have what the keeper calls sore mouth, 
but the smaller ones have never grown, and simply withered away. Most of 


SCOTLAND. 
bie gooyds. t,000yds. 1,100yds. Total. 
those we have lost have come under this last category The field has never had ——3 . 7 x a 
Mr. J. E. Martin 
Captain D. Campbell 
Lieutenant G. Strachan 
Major T. Ranken : 
Mr. H. St. G. Maxwell. . 


pheasants reared on it before Until seven years ago it was arable, but was then 


1 Nw 


laid down to grass. It is very full of white clover ; eight hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea; clay subsoil. Two years ago it was dressed with fish manure 


we > 
~~ De 


and basic slag. The weather has been cold and sunless, but not wet, only 
occasional showers. Field exposed to north-west wind only.—Artnuur S. 


N NNN HN 
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“NNN OND 
NNNN NON 
~~» 


> w 


BoucHER 

[In all these birds the lungs were much congested, suggesting a severe chill. 
In the three youngest the congestion had spread to the liver. We venture to 
think the clay subsoil and north-west aspect, having regard to the cold and 
sunless weather, are responsible for the high death rate you have experienced. 
Can you not change their ground ?—Ep.] 


MATCH-RIFLE SHOOTING AT BISLEY. 

6 er first of the two weeks of these annual rifle meetings is 
mainly devoted to shooting with the rifles of a specialised 
character, known as match-rifles, at distances from gooyds. 

to 1,200yds 

When match-rifle shooting was initiated some fifty years ago 
its definite purpose was to develop the maximum of precision in 
rifles and projectiles to the longest possible distance, and consider- 
able latitude in the specification was allowed with that object. 

Later, when breech-loading superseded muzzle-loading, the match 

rifle was mainly instrumental in determining the best form and 

twist of rifling adapted to the shooting of a number of shots con- | 
secutively with black gunpowder, both of which objects it success- 
fully achieved. During the past twenty years its purpose has 
imperceptibly changed into the determination of the most accurate 





cartridge of military calibre at long ranges, with which object a 
restriction was imposed which limited the weight and calibre 
of the barrel approximately to those at present considered best for 
military purposes 

Though it must be admitted that a tendency to develop freak 
rifles has never shown itself among match-rifle men, some of 





the cartridges commonly used at the present meeting seem to 
indicate the desirability of imposing some limits upon size and 
construction which shall prevent the evolution of the match- 
rifle cartridge into a speciality adapted only to the conditions 
of the contests, but impracticable for war or sport. The 
conditions of the match-rifle events are designed solely to test 
the precision of the combination of man, rifle and ammunition 
at long distances, the two latter being practically staple quantities 
the test resolves itself automatically into one of ammunition. 
As a recapitulation of scores and conditions would provide but 
tedious reading, we have analysed and tabulated those of the 
squadded events already completed. 
No. of shots Highest Average 
900 1,000 1,100 possible Winning scores of 
Name of competitors. yds. yds. yds. score. score. prize-winners. Winners. 
Albert .. - 5 15 5 «- 225 «. 222 .. 216°9 .. Major T. Ranken 
Bass ae os <— Be BD es SOD ce OP -o< 96°86.. Lt. - Col. Hon. 
T. F. Fremantle 
Edge +» TO 15 15 «+ 200 .. 199 -. 195°5 «. Lt.-Col. Mellish 
Halford Memorial - I§ 15 .. 150 .. 148 .. 1454 .. Mr. F. W. Jones 
Waldegrave +» 1O 10 +» TOO .. 100 .. 98°75.. Mr. H. St. G. 
Maxwell 
Wimbledon Cup — <= $8 «os 98 se FY oc 75 .. Lt.-Col. Mellish 
Hopton Aggr’gate 35 65 70 .. 850 .. 829 .. 826 .. Mr. F. W. Jones i a ee 
7 ; : MAJOR-GENERAL LORD CHEYLESMORE. 
While the inducement to evolve a pure match-rifle cartridge, : J 
: et : ; ~ é . : : a ee The President of the N.R.A. 
as distinguished from a military or sporting cartridge, which will 
shoot well in match-rifles is so small as to effectually preclude the +. . = — oe on See 
production of freak cartridges, the tendency in that direction, Mr. T. Caldwell. . a? i sy a ce OP ee 
already alluded to, is one which calls for the imposition of restric- one omnen — ee aA 
tions into these contests which shall maintain their utility as the 582 575 575 1732 


exploiting agent of cartridges suitable for military or sporting ENGLAND. 
Colonel J. D. Hopton .. ee co 9S ot OD ts ME C4 


purposes. * me 
THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH. Mr. P. K. Whitehead .. _ SE ae. 
Mr. F. W. Jones os oi -— Bw SS 


The Elcho Challenge Shield for teams of eight, representing Dr. F. H. Kelly 
England, Scotland and Ireland, fifteen shots per man at gooyds., Lieutenant-Colonel H. Mellish a aa 
1,oooyds. and 1,100yds., produced a very fine contest, and a Lieut.-Colonel Hon. F. F. Fremantle 7 
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“SMOKELESS 
<> DIAMOND’ 


THE SPORTING POWDER OF THE GENTURY. 





” = GnRVELLCY 


Pe cats 








NO UNBURNT 
GRAINS 






FREE FROM 
BLOWBACK 




















“Smokeless <> Diamond” 


MARVELLOUSLY QUICK! 


and will improve your shooting, 


CURTIS'S & HARVEY, Ltd. 


Cannon Street House, London, E.C. 
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ELEY | 


CARTRIDGES 


The greatest sportsman of the last century, Col. Peter 
Hawker, had complete confidence in ELEY Cart- 
ridges. The great sportsmen of this century favour 
ELEY’S—for the same reason—Adsolute Reliability. 


These are some of the many references to ELEY Cartridges 
tn the DIARY OF COL. PETER HAWKER (1802-1853) 


Crawled up to three partridges that were feeding and floored the whol 
trio at % yards with a 4 oz. Eley Cartridge Show me tl ent 
who would not chuckle at such an extraord ry shot.” 

iI... - Cut down a miracul th two of Eley's 
Cartridges.” 

“ 
I} » thank Eley Cart he birds were so wild 


. . . . lave te lan iges, as t 
they would hardly let you enter the field with them 


ELEY’S — BEST THEN AND NOW 











By Royal Warrant of Appointment Cartridge 
Manufacturers to King Alfonso XIII. of Spain. 


Eley Cartridges are sold by all 


ELEY BROS., LTD., 


gunmakers. 


LONDON. 























JAMES PURDEY & SONS. 


(Gun anv Rirte Makers To His Majesty), 


AuDLey Hovsz, 
Soutn AuDLEy STREET, 
Lonpon, W. 








THE ORIGINAL 33 GRAIN 
SMOKELESS POWDER 


"STILL THE 
QUICKEST 


MOST RELIABLE 
SPORTING POWDER. 


. 
Tremendous Penetration. Minimum Recoil 


THE “E.C.” POWDER CO., LTD., 20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C 





THE 


NEW SMOKELESS POWDER 





: = ew Exglosives Colta 


—— 





Sample Cartridges & Descriptive Booklet on application to— 


THE NEW EXPLOSIVES Co. Ltd. 


62, LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





THE NEW SMOKELESS POWDER 


(33 Grain charge). 





Wholesale only: 


The Schultze Company, Limited, LONDON, 




















gooyds. toooyds. 1,100yds Total. 


Major P. W. Richardson ‘ 7 « @& «eo FE «co O89 
Mr. E.H. Robinson. ae > 1 « GB oo @B] co BO 
554 571 567 1722 
IRELAND. 

Mr. M. Blood 75 74 70 219 
Mr. R. W. Barnett 73 71 71 215 
Mr. F. Henry .. ‘ F » Me « 98 69 213 
Mr. B. Whitestone ee - 72 . 68 .. 69 209 
Colonel T. Millner , 73 61 .. 7o 204 
Mr. W. Lane Joynt a ov ( @& 68 69 204 
Colonel Sir W. Mahon, Bart... es 7o . 69 .. 65 204 
Mr. I.. Chadwick ee - co “FO « @& wc & 201 
573 544 552 1669 

E. N. 


THE MACKINNON. 

oe Mackinnon, which is the long range match for the 

Territorials and Volunteers of the Provinces of the 

Empire, was shot for on the Thursday of last week, and 
won by Australia after a very fine shoot; so they will not go 
empty away, though they were defeated in the Empire match. 
The conditions were fifteen shots at gooyds. and fifteen at 
1,000yds, with the Service rifle. After gooyds. England led, but 
the Australian team put up a remarkably fine shoot at 1,oooyds. 
The scores were : 


gooyds. 1,000vds Total 
Australia : . : « FFS «co FER cv 1,534 
Scotland : , , o FIR co FOE cx 1,504 
England .. oe ee «+ 776 .. 720 .. 1,496 
Canada 758 .. 7Oo1 ee 1,459 
India we ue ws -. 710 .. 699 .. 1,409 
Ireland ee , ee »- 7oo .. 666 .. 1,375 


THE CHANCELLOR’S, AND THE HUMPHRY CUP. 

The Humphry Cup (shot for on Wednesday, the 16th inst.) 
was won by Oxford with a score of 766, Cambridge making 710. 
This match is shot under the same conditions as the Elcho, except 
that there are four in each team and a sighting shot at each 
distance is allowed. 

Mr. Cox (205) and Mr. Parr (202) made passable scores, and one 
member of the Oxford team was unfortunate, as the stock of his rifle 
cracked and he had to change guns, his own having become unsafe 
as well as impossible to shoot with. The less said about the other 
scores the better. 

The Chancellor’s Plate, won by Cambridge, was also very 
disappointing. The scores were : 


CAMBRIDGE. 

zooyds. s5o00yds. 600yds. Total. 

Private Ritchie .. ee - SB se SE ve St « «696 
Private Wills ee es ee .: ere a 30. 95 
Private Heath ee ee oe 32 Ck 29 .. . ae 93 
Lieutenant Bradley oe ee 26... SS ss me 6s 92 
Private Van Druten ee oe ® ss SB. ae Oe a g! 
Private Kempsey .. oe se 32 ks — ar 26... 90 
Private King on en as . as - 29. (te. 89 
Lance-corporal Sanderson 32 33 23 88 
242 «2 259 «2 2333 o- 736 

OXFORD. 

D. H. Hartog os 7 en 27 33 35 95 
G. H. Leigh — - - 31 33 31 95 
G. W. Cox .. es st oe 31 30s | aor 92 
M. W. Parr ae os in a. xe mM. ss mS ée gI 
A. G. R. Garrod .. oe os ~ rr mB es 30—(«s gI 
R. C. Pridgeon ee oe on aD... wis 8 ss a sas g! 
L. R. Dunne o* ae ‘a BQ ce 28 t. 30s 87 
F. W. Chippindale o- a er ar 26... 87 
237 ** 251 ee 241 ee 729 


The truth is that this year has not been a good one at either 
University, and nearly all the best shots now up are in their third 
or fourth year, while there are no obvious men to fill their 
places. Next year will be a Freshers’ year, which is not an 
unmixed evil, as at Cambridge, certainly, the five or six men 
out of the team during the past few seasons have often been quite 
as good as those there was room for in the eight. The inevitable 
consequences are now being felt, for few Freshers took up shooting 
seriously, while it was obvious that there would be no chance 
of their representing the ’ Varsity. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT BISLEY. 

A casual observer walking along the short ranges on Tuesday 
or Wednesday would get the impression that schoolboys were 
the chief competitors, as they almost monopolise the Century 
butt during their practice shoots for the Ashburton. The 
first of the schools’ squadded competitions is the snap-shooting 
match, which is shot for on Army lines. This was held on the 
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Wednesday, and is in two stages, the first at 2o0o0yds., when the 
target appears five times for 5sec., with intervals of about five 
seconds between the appearances; the second at 5o0o0yds., when 
the five shots must be fired within a minute. A sighting shot is 
allowed at each range. The competition was won by Rugby 
with a score of 284, which shows a considerable advance on the 
school rapid firing seen in past years in an analogous competition. 
Rossall were second with a score of 279, and Shrewsbury third 
with 267. “3 

The Daily Graphic Gold Medal (which is shot for at 50o0yds. by 
one member of each team in the Public Schools Rapid) was won by 
Sergeant J. C. Dunkin of Rugby with a score of 24. Corporal M 
Bowen of Rossall won the silver medal with a score of 23, and 
Sergeant A. B. Dumas the bronze medal with a score of 22. 

On Thursday the Ashburton Shield was shot for, which is 
always a great event, and this year the finish was very exciting 
At lunch-time Rugby led with a score of 254, made at 20oyds. 

In the afternoon the wind was extremely easy; indeed 
there was little need to alter the allowance during a shoot 
even on the longer ranges. Rugby shot fast, which is soun 
generalship at all times, and especially when the conditions ar 
easy and may become worse. Repton, however, put up 
5ooyds. shoot, which was 6 points better than Rugby’s, so won by 
a point. The results were as follows : 


REPTON. 
2ooyds. sooyds. Total. 

Private Pasteur .. , ie .§ £ ow Bac BS 
Sergeant Day - » ei as BS ks 33. ««. «=6866 
Corporal Saye .. - oe + 34 «+ 32 «- 66 
Corporal Montgomery .. oe os SF oe BBE ow & 
Private Horton .. ee - . Be Bu & 
Private Woodhead as ee ce SMa SB a & 
Corporal Gresley. . es ae os 2 «- 30 «- §9 
Lance-Corporal Grotrian scl os @ « Bw 

249 255 504 

Ruacsy. 

Sergeant Bonnerjee oe - oe Sa Ss & 
Sergeant Dunkin - se os 96 « 9B «es &| 
Lance-Corporal Townsend o- 3 29 61 
Lance-Corporal Howden - .s Bw Be |S 
Private Breul - a es - Sw Oe vs BS 
Private Wandesforde .. - ce FO oe BD we & 
Private Gueterbock “ - ss So Bee & 
Private Forshall ee ee oo $B os 3 oo & 

254 249 503 


The order of merit of the ten next Schools was: Lancing (500), 
Winchester (495), St. Paul’s (492), Felsted (491), Bradfield (491), 
Edinburgh Academy (489), Dulwich (489), Sherborne (488), Ton- 
bridge (487), Clifton (486). 

In the Cadets’ pairs (seven shots at 2ooyds. and 5o0o0yds. for 
teams of two) the result was: 


LANCING. 
2ooyds. sooyds. Total. 
Private Robertson as ws <<“ Deo BSB os & 
Private Martin .. oe oe io MR ov WD as 
61 66 127 
Eton (winners of the Bronze Medals) “a ee os 826 
Uppingham .. oe oe oe oe ee os S88 
Oundle ee s% - ae ae i os we 
Rossall - ¥e os “a _ - ~-- 324 


The Spencer Cup, an individual shoot at 5o0o0yds., shot im- 
mediately after the Ashburton, is open to one member of each 
Ashburton team, and was won by 

Lance-Corporal R. G. Sellars of Oundle .. oe os 35 
(Tie shots, 5, 5, 5.) 
“‘ Possibles ’’ were also made by Corporal M. Topham of Tonbridge, 
Colour-Sergeant Wigston of Lancing and by H. J. Underwood of 
Merchiston, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ VETERANS’ MATCH. 
The Veterans, which is shot for by teams of five at 6o0o0yd 
and ten rounds per man, was won by Malvern. The scores were 


MALVERN. 

H. St. G. Maxwell ic - os oc @& 
C. F. A. Ley we os on as os 2 
C. D. Somers os ee ae oe o & 
H. A. Drew ‘a as 7” on so @ 
C. S. Richardson .. es - — oo 

228 

The three next best were : 

Rugby ee ee ee +o on ++ 226 
Dover ee ee oe es - os @e 
St. Paul’s ee oe oe ee «+ 223 
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a I was not so many years ago that AQUASCUTUM i 

advertising was considered unethical — ees 

i from a business standpoint. 

- ‘ AQUASCUTUM is 

K Many of the finest old houses held aloof, a reliable weathe 

, saying that they didn’t have to advertise. = 
Ever -day . . a 

, n to-d iy there are some business and AQUASCUTUM is 

é professional men so bound by custom and alightyet warm wrap 

" tradition that they have not yet availed them- ne ee 
selves of the advantages of advertising. 

, | STRECCAN 
By so much as these customs still hold, Sarena 
by just so much is the public deprived of The new tweed for 
knowing all about those professions and Caney Sao Spee 
businesses. we 1 tia t ayo 

woo gh eX- 
— - Ss, ca ible 
[he most successful way and the only ok te cada 
honest way to deal with the public is to ee mee See 
“ ° os oft co fo and 
play the game out in the open. aeetens “re 
If there are true and interesting reasons RACING 
why the public should buy something from THE AQUASCUTUM THE AQUASCUTUM SORTING 
So & So, then So & So should be glad of a oe nee eee acta 
a chance to Say so over and over again A selection of coats sent on approval TRAVELLING 
° . fae . on receipt of a London Trade Reference. COATS 
through the medium of reliable newspapers. HEIGHT and CHEST measurement ee ieee always in stock, 
ready for 
Please write for patterns and catalogue “ E.” immediate wear. 
AQUASCUTUM Led., Sporting Tailors 
100 REGENT ST. London W. 
eee | a 
: PETER 

>), 

7 & SONS 

a Famous : ;: 

Taxidermists 
7 LEAMINGTON 
Send for Booklet. 
| 
——— 
jas) HE reputation of Savory and r 
cS ‘ii Moore’s Food should re- | HUNTING STABLES | and LOOSE BOXES 
S| commend it to parents of pert! " INCREOSOTED WOOD ~~~ —— 
the present day when the pe ‘ > ee : 
all-important subject of Infant Feeding 
is under consideration. 
Many infant foods have been devised 
since Savory and Moore’s Food was 
m- originated, but each year has only 
ch established its value more firmly. In ENGLISH BROS L’7? WISBECH. waite FOR STABLE CATALOGUE 
many homes where it is used it will be 
found that the parents were themselves ts . = 
+ in inf, Imitation is the sincerest form of Flattery, 
brought up on it in infancy. but don’t be deceived by it. 
ge 
THE ONLY GENUINE 


Savory and Moore’s Food babies are 
reared without trouble, develop normally, 
and are remarkably free from ailments. 
Delicate infants that fail to thrive 
on ordinary foods show improvement 
directly its use is begun. It is 
inexpensive and easily prepared. 





Send 3d. in stamps for postage of SAMPLE t 
TIN to Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to =a a 
The King, New Bond Street, London. 
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THERMOS 


FLASKS & JUGS 


have “THERMOS” on them. 











Thermos goods do keep liquids hot for 
24 hours and cold for days, and give 
universal satisfaction. 


Refuse all imitations— 
they only waste your money and cause disappointment. 





None genui-e without the word “ THERMOS.” 
infringers of Thermos trade marks and patent: will be provecuted. 


Can be obtained at all Jewellers, L 


Stores, &c. 
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COMMERCIAL VEHICLES AT OLYMPIA. 


NOTES ON GENERAL TENDENCIES AND PARTICULAR 
FEATURES. 

LTHOUGH people are apt to talk about the commercial 
vehicle as representative of a mere branch of auto- 
mobile development, it stands in fact for a whole series 
of departments in road transport, and at the Com- 
mercial Vehicle Exhibition which has been held at Olympia 

during the present week, all these phases of the motor are in evidence, 
with the exception of the agricultural machine. As a study in 
evolution undoubtedly the heavier types of petrol vehicles for 
loads ranging from three tons to five tons afford the most profitable 
study on account of their rapid development during the last three 
or four years; but to appreciate that development it is necessary 
to go to its causes. The London motor-omnibus may seem far 
removed from transport on a country estate, yet the successful 
struggle for existence of that much-abused vehicle has had an 
important bearing on all the heavier forms of motor transport. 
This is largely owing to the wise regulation of the Commissioner 
of Metropolitan Police limiting the complete weight of the vehicle, 
unladen, to three and a half tons. Such cars are now capable of 
being run in London at a cost ot something about seven and one- 
third of a penny per mile, inclusive of all capital charges, as 
compared with anything from tenpence to fifteenpence per mile 
in the early days, when the use of ponderous and noisy vehicles, 
weighing up to five tons unloaded, was permissible. In considering 
the present working cost, however, it must be remembered that the 
London General Omnibus Company is still enjoying the benefit 
of an exceptionally favourable contract for fuel made before the 
present rise in the price of petrol, and also has the advantages of 
a big undertaking buying in large quantities at exceedingly 
advantageous prices. Their contract price for tires is only three 
farthings a mile, which is about half that which many owners of 
similar size machines are paying. Still, the fact that smaller 
numbers of vehicles can be operated at a similar figure is evidenced 
by the petrol-electric vehicles that Thomas Tilling, Limited, are 
running in London at much about the same cost, for while the 
London General have something like two thousand to three 
thousand conveyances, the Tilling fleet numbers only about one 





hundred and fifty. This result is largely put down to the form of 
transmission, which renders the car exceptionally economical 
under the arduous traffic conditions of London. Some of these 
machines are exhibited by W. A. Stevens, Limited, and to those 
who have followed the motor movement from its early days they 
afford a very interesting comparison with the earlier types, such 
as that built for private car work and run by Jenatzy years 
ago. Past experience, however, has proved that the petrol- 
electric system is more suited for large units like three-tonners 
than to the pleasure car. 

Those who wanted to see what the successful gear-driven 
London omnibus was like had a very good opportunity in the 
Daimler exhibit, the three-ton chassis of which is practically a 
replica of the London General B type, with certain modifications, 
such as the adoption of the Daimler-Knight slide-valve engine 
and the arrangement of the front axle so that the pivots upon which 
the steering wheels turn lie dead over the centre of the wheel- 
treads. The same principle is adopted in some of the Leyland 
designs, which also afford other examples of successful omnibus 
working in London. Theoretically, such an arrangement should 
render unnecessary the rather expensive irreversible steering gear, 
and though in such large vehicles this mechanism is retained, the 
new design of steering axle undoubtedly contributes to decreased 
wear of the front tires. It is curious to see in this most 
up-to-date Daimler three-ton chassis a reversion to the old 
armoured wood frame, although in an improved form, but the 
pudding in this case has certainly been proved in the eating, while 
as for repairs there can be no question as to its economy—and, 
after all, economical working and maintenance are the very essence 
of the utility motor. Naturally, too, the development of the 
three-ton type has had a corresponding, though lesser, influence 
on the four and five-tonners. 

In studying the heavier types of chassis a point of some im- 
portance to the individual user of one or two waggons was par- 
ticularly emphasised by such designs as the De Dions, the various 
elements of which, such as the gear-box, are light and compact 
enough to be taken down and handled for repairing without the 
use of lifting tackle. Another factor that has also exercised a 
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GENTLEMEN |! 

We submit the Ford Car as an indispensable auxiliary 
to the rod, and the gun, and the club, and all the re- 
creations of the country house. It is a Sportsman’s Car. 
It is an economical and reliable ‘‘ tender” to any larger 
and more expensive automobile you prefer to run. For 
station work and the hundred and one uses to which a 
light, handy, ever-ready and dependable automobile 
can be put, we submit the Ford. And having bought it 
for these purposes, you will find that there is not a 
single, useful, or necessary thing performed by the 
automobile of any price that the Ford cannot perform 
as well or better at a fraction of the cost. 


Town Cars (Landaulette) £200 ; Touring Cars £150; Runabouts (with 


folding auxiliary seat) £136. All fully equipped, and all 20 H.P. 
4-cylindered automobiles, good to look at, and good to use. 


THE FORD MOTOR CO. (Enc.anp), 


LimitepD, TRAFForRD Park, MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams ; “ Fordorto, Manchester.” 


Lonpvon Swowrooms : 55-59, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. Telephone: 5930 Gerrard, 
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very important influence during the last two years or so lies in 
the interest that the military authorities have taken in the 
possibilities of the commercial motor for their purposes. 
After years of experimenting with all sorts of motor vehicles 
they have formulated, within the last eighteen months or so, 
their requirements in the shape of specifications on broad lines 
for three-ton and thirty-hundredweight motors, so _ that 
machines complying therewith may be eligible for a subsidy 
if desired. In return the vehicle must be submitted to 
regular inspection, and held available for purchase in times of 
emergency by the War Office at an agreed rate of depreciation 
on a fifteen per cent. basis. The subsidy is substantial enough 
to make a very appreciable difference in the cost of working. 
Several of the exhibiting firms, for example, the Wolseley Company, 
Thornycrofts, the Leyland Company, J. and E. Hall, Limited, 
and Dennis, are making these subvention types of chassis, which, 
among other things, have to be fitted with towing hooks at both 
ends, an oil tank on the dash, also a water tank for cooling the 
brakes under the very severe working conditions imposed by War 
Office requirements. Indeed, so trying are the tests that these 
vehicles have to pass that the three-ton subsidy type is fully 
capable of dealing with four-ton loads and the thirty-hundred- 
weight with two tons on normal European roads. One of the 
most interesting of these subsidy designs was that exhibited by 
Dennis Brothers, because it is the first worm-driven vehicle to be 
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THE COMMERCIAL MOTOR 


approved by the War Office, which has hitherto specified a bevel 
transmission. 

Throughout the show the influence of the private car was 
more or less obvious in the body-work. Indeed, the passenger 
vehicles for the most part follow private car lines, the hotel buses 
and such-like conveyances being perfectly suitable and presentable 
for country house requirements such as station work, golf, shooting 
parties and the like. The public service vehicles, such as the 
motor omnibus and taxicab, however, are handicapped by the 
police regulations, which do not permit the use of wind screens. 
It is a little difficult to understand how, if wind screens are to be 
regarded as safe on private cars—as they undoubtedly are— 
they can be considered dangerous on other conveyances; yet so 
it is. The point is an important one, for exposure to weather 
is responsible for much serious illness among the drivers, and 
apart from that, proper weather protection is a factor in economical 
working. Indeed, the head of one of the largest firms of carriers 
in London, employing well over a hundred motors, informed the 
writer some time ago that cold weather made a difference of a mile 
an hour to his vehicles. Apart, however, from the public service 
cars, proper weather protection for the driver is receiving far more 
attention than of old. 

In the lighter class of vans, also, car influence is making itself 
felt, what with scuttle dashes, wind doors and so forth. As in the 
private car, so with the light van, the miniature type is beginning 
to make its appearance, a good example of which was seen in the 
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little 9 h.p. Standards, the body-work of which also afforded 
an excellent example of modification of car ideals. Some very 
fine examples of motor fire engines were to be seen, and it 
is worth noting that at least one of these has been purchased 
for the protection of a large country house against the incendiary 
sisterhood. Incidentally, it is worth noting how the rotary style 
of pump is displacing the plunger pump of the steam days ; possibly, 
it is better suited to the high speed of the internal combustion 
engine. The Dennis fire engine with a Gwynne and the Leyland 
fitted with a Rees Roturbo rotary pump afford good examples 
of this practice. 

In view of the popularity of the steamer in this country the 
paucity of steam-driven exhibits was rather noticeable, especially 
of the tractors, for only two were on view, which was a pity, for 
these little machines have considerable possibilities for such purposes 
as timber hauling on estate work. The winding-drums with which 
they are fitted are a great help for this class of business, and if on 
regular work and used with two or three trailers, so that while 
one is on the road, the others can be loading or unloading, they 
may afford a very profitable investment. Yet, though the steam 
waggons were not numerous, they were quite sufficient to indicate 
the general trend, the Foden waggons being perhaps the most 
typical. Indeed, they may be regarded as setting the fashion in 
the overhead locomotive type of waggon with engine on top of the 
boiler. In the steam waggon world development seems settling down 
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EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA. 


on more or less definite lines, the five-tonner being used for five 
miles an hour work on steel tires, the three-tonner with rubber 
tires being legally capable of twelve miles an hour. 

Owing to the law, which precludes any heavy motor vehicle 
from two tons to five tons hauling a trailer at more than five miles 
an hour, the steel-tired car in this country is essentially the trailer 
hauler (this does not apply to private cars weighing less than three 
tons empty) and on the five-tonners, the trailer brake, operated 
by the driver from his foot-plate, is coming more and more into use. 
This is scarcely surprising, seeing that without it the trailer is 
bound to carry an additional man to apply the brakes thereon. 
With the trailer a five-ton steamer should be quite capable of 
hauling useful loads up to eight tons or nine tons, so that this 
combination, too, affords very profitable possibilities, although 
its field, as well as that of the tractor, is limited when much backing 
has to be done. In the three-ton rubber-tired class some fine 
examples were shown, though it is open to question whether 
the central pivot steering, worked by chains round a gear- 
controlled drum, affords the best possible results for the front 
tires, but undoubtedly it offers the strongest form of support 
to the heavy load imposed on it by the engine and boiler at 
the front. 

Though exhibits, in the main, exemplified standard practice, 
one or two (such as the Mass petrol-driven tractor with its front 
wheels most ingeniously driven and the Pedrail, which dispenses 
with road wheels and relies on feet working around an elliptically 
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Highest Speeds 


in the 


Grand Prix 


is were made on the 
“ Delage” Car, fitted with 


Continental Tyres 


These world famous Pneumatics held up wonderfully in this gruelling 
contest, rendering excellent service and performing with great consistency 
and reliability; an eye witness, writing in The Motor, remarking that 


“The old trouble of Tyre Failure 
has been completely mastered.” 


Whenever you see the Continental trade mark embossed on a 
cover it is a guarantee of first quality. 
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THE CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Great Britain), LTD., 3-4, Thurloe Place, London, S W. B336 














MANN, EGERTON & CO., LTD. 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING CARS IN THEIR SHOWROOMS 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 















































SPECIAL DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 
OF EASY FREE 
PAYMENTS TUITION 
15 h.p. ME T — AGIQUE — > = * Special 14 h.p — — a . aa = a ¥ = Special 
AND 
TOP PRICE 
ALLOWED a 
FOR , 
— ¢OTHERS 
14 h.p. MINERVA Chassis, * M-E.""* Special 12/16 h.p. SUNBEAM Chassis, “ M-E Special 
Torpedo Type Touring Body Cabriolet Body 


MANN, EGERTON & CO., Ltd., Norwich, Bury St. Edmunds, & 377/79/81, Euston Road, London 


). h -N 32, B St. Ed ds . phone—No. 482 (3 lines) - 
London Telernore ga Wenteny Ate Bury Telephone - "Hughes, pas St. Edmunds.” Norwich Telerron “ Motors, Norwic!s. 
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shaped supporting rail) constitute radical departures from the 
orthodox in a display upon which exhibitors and promoters alike 
are to be congratulated. L. M. Meyrick- JONES 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR-BOAT RACING. 

SENSATIONAL speeds and close racing are anticipated on the 
occasion of the races for the British, International Trophy for 
motor-boats, which will take place under the auspices of the Royal 
Motor Yacht Club in Osborne Bay on August 11th and succeeding 
days. The trophy 


Royal 


was presented to the Marine Section of the 
Automobile Club, from which, in 1905, sprang the Royal 





H.P. ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH 


A 15—20 


Motor Yacht Club, by Lord Northcliffe in 


was held in July of that year at Queenstown 


1903 rhe first race 
and the second in 
1904 at Ryde, when three French, one American and five British 
being awarded to the French boat, 
Yacht Club issued a 


Arcachon, with the 


boats competed, the trophy 
rreble a Quatre In 1905 the Royal Motor 
challenge, and sent a team of three boats to 
result that the 
Napier II., owned by 
de Rothschild 


in 1997, and the 


trophy was brought back to this country by 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu and Mr 
\ challenge was received from the United States 
result of the race, held in Southampton Water, 


Lionel 


American boat Dixie defeated the two Royal Motor 
Yacht Club’s defenders, owned by Lord Howard de Walden. The 


was that the 


PWO-SEATER. 
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English club challenged in 1908, but its two representatives met 
with defeat at the hands of Dixie II. in Long Island Sound. No 
race took place in 1909, but in the following year the Duke of 
Westminster’s Pioneer and Mr. Dan Hanbury’s Zigorella crossed 
the Atlantic in an endeavour to win back the trophy. The race 
took place at Larchmont, and the defenders again proved successful, 
although Pioneer was easily the fastest boat competing, and only 
lost through a breakdown, which delayed her twenty minutes. 
In the autumn of the same year the rules were amended in a manner 
which made it necessary for a competing country to win two races 
in order to be awarded the victory. In 1911 three boats were 
sent out to represent this country—Pioneer, Mr. 
Mackay Edgar’s Maple Leaf III. and Mr. 
Gordon Pratt’s Tyreless IV. Bad luck again 
pursued the challengers, Dixie IV., one of the 
three American defenders, winning the first and 

Last year another attempt to 
trophy was made, and at last 
proved successful, although the holders won the 
first round of the rubber. The second and third 
races, however, fell to Mr. Mackay Edgar’s Maple 
Leaf IV., which thus secured the trophy for 
this country. For this year’s races the United 
States and France have each challenged with a 
full team of three boats, and on August 5th the 
Royal Motor Yacht Club will hold eliminating 
trials to select the three British defenders. It 


second races. 
recover the 


is believed that at least six boats will take part 
in these trials, Wolseley-engined 
hydroplane built for Mr. A. Vickers, which is expected to attain 


including a 
a very high speed. The course for the races has been fixed between 
Ryde and Cowes, and the Enchantress, the floating headquarters 
of the Royal Motor Yacht Club, will be moored close to the 
starting and finishing linc. 

ITEMS. 

The French Automobile Club having ruled that a three-wheeler 
is not a cycle-car, the first place in the Grand Prix Cycle-car Race 
The Bedelia and the 
second and third machines were fitted with Continental tires. 

Three cars have already been entered for the Tourist Trophy 


has been awarded to Bourbeau, on a Bedelia. 


Race in the Isle of Man next year. 





CAUTION TO MOTORISTS. 


TYRES FITTED TO RIMS OF INCORRECT DIMENSIONS. 











Rims can be 





| GLASGOW : 61, Bath Street 
LEEDS: 115, Albion Street 
LIVERPOOL: 33, Leece Street 
MANCHESTER: 196, Deansgate 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 2,8 


LONDON : 14, Regent Street, and 
146, Clerkenwell Road 

BIRMINGHAM: Aston Cross 
BELFAST: 41, Chichester Street | 
BRISTOL 5, Victoria Street 
COVENTRY: Alma Street 

DUBLIN: Oriel House, Westland 
Row. 


NOTTINGHAM: Castle Warehous 
Castle Bou'evard 





Nichols Bldgs. St. Nicholas Street. 


The Dunlop Rubber Company Ltd. has had its attention directed to the fact that there are 
in use upon motor cars a large number of wheel rims which do not conform to standard shapes 
and sizes, and that consequently tyres, and particularly tubes, are being unduly injured in use- 


This injury to tyres arises from the fact that these rims do not properly fit the tyres, but allow 
a freedom of movement of the cover which results primarily in damage to the inner tube. 


The Dunlop Rubber Company Ltd. hereby gives notice that it cannot hold itself responsible 
for any damage to covers and tubes which are fitted to such unsuitable rims and invites those 
owners of motor cars who experience tyre trouble of the character indicated to have their 
rims examined in order that they may locate the cause and avoid a recurrence of the damage. 


gauged and reported on at any of the Company’s Depots. 





NORWICH: 94, Prince of Wales’ 


AMSTERDAM 
BERLIN: S.W., 13, Alexandrinen- 


BRUSSELS: 40, Rue des Croisades. 
COPENHAGEN: 19, St. Straudstrade. 
HANAU 



























MILAN: Via Giuseppe Sirtori, N. 14 

Road PARIS: 4, Rue du Colonel Moll. 

Keizersgracht, 253. BOMBAY : 3, Wallace Street, Fort. 

CALCUTTA 3, Mangoe Lane Dal- 
housie Square 

MADRAS: 183 C., Mount Road. 

CAIRO: C, J. Flower 
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Amid a hundred cars,all 
striving for supremacy — 
the Charron moves with a 
silent dignity and graceful 
swiftness that proclaims 
her as thoroughbred. 

15 h.p. Chassis, /°315. 
Catalogues free on request. 
Trial runs by appointment. 
Charron Cars, 22, 
Wardour St., London, W. 


relegrams: Automoteur, London. 
felephone: 1426 Gerrard 

































With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
TU FIT ALL kiIMS 



































“OF ” OF 
Gas- Gas- 
Engine Engine 
Fame” Fame" 


This Chain Drive 


stands out boldly as a worry eliminating detail 
of Crossley design. It has only three chain wheels, 
and one Hans Renold chain, reducing wearing parts to 
a minimum and allowing large parts to be used. 


A turn or so of the adjusting nut to the right of 
the cover will adjust the chain—making for silence and 
a practically unbreakable drive. 


All Crossley details are like this in merit—made 
by a Company with a reputation to uphold. 


4 
¥, 


A postcard brings 
complete details of 
Crossleys. 





Crossley Motors 
Ltd, 





--= (Dept. U), GORTON, 
Manchester. 


London Office:— 
Chas. Jarrott & Letts, 
Ltd., 


45, Gt. Mariborough St., 
London, W. 


















































































THE 
GOODYEAR 
NON-SKID 





Most Non-skids, even 
when new, fail of 
sufficient grip. 


Goodyear experts 
have solved the Non- 
skid problem. 


Our Non-skid is the 
most popular in ex- 
istence. 


It has a double thick 
tread. This tread 
consists of deep cut 
blocks, so deep and 
tough that they retain 
efficiency over thou- 
sands of miles. 











The sharp cut projec- 
tions present to the 
road surface countless 
edges and angles. 





In every direction 
they grasp the road 
surface with an irre- 
sistible grip. 























f. -NO- \ 
RIM-CUT 

} STRAIGHT SIDE 

| FOR ORDINARY 


‘ 10F OVERSIZE @ ny Ad 





Write us for particulars, Dept. M. 


The Goodyear Tyre 8 Rubber Co. 


(GREAT BRITAIN), Ltd. 


Central House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Telegrams: “GOTYRUCO, LONDON.” 
FACTORIES—Bowmanville, Canada; Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. ; 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Branches and Stockists everywhere. 
































“No Better Car 
on the Road ” 


The Unanimous Verdict 
of the Press Motor Experts respecting the NEW 


‘- ADLER 
with SUPERB 
MORGAN 


Coachwork 
MORGAN & CO., Ltd., 


127, LONG ACRE, W.C., and 
10, OLD BOND ST., W. 





If you are interested in Commercial Vehicles 
see our Exhibit at 
Olympia, July 18-26 Stand No. 83 


We are showing a 25 h.p. 3$-Ton Lorry and a 
14-18 h.p. Commercial Traveller’s Brougham. 
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{SMITHS NoI- 
SMOKING MIXTURE | 


2oz. Lead Pkts. 1/3 
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4oz. OvalTins 2/6 

4oz. Airtight 2/6 

8o0z. Oval Tins 5/- 
Prepared for smokers of cultivated taste by the 
a manufacturers of Smith's famous Glasgow Mixture 
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The Argyll car which has been built for the Cape to 
Cairo Research Expedition and which was illustrated in Country 
Lire last week is equipped with Sankey steel wheels, which are 
unaffected by heat, cold or damp. The searchlight carried is 
the work of Messrs. Blériot, Limited, and the horn is a 
Klaxon. 

Under the observation of officials of the Auto-Cycle Union 
a Swift cycle-car has been driven from Mizen Head in Cork to Fair 
Head in Antrim, a distance of three hundred and ninety miles, 
without a mechanical stop. 

Messrs. Clement Talbot inform us that the satisfactory reports 
of their Talbot motor oil which they have received from owners 
of their cars prompt them to offer it with equal confidence for use 
on all makes of cars. Talbot oil was used exclusively for the 
lubrication of the 25 h.p. Talbot which covered over one 
hundred and three miles in one hour at Brooklands last 
February. 

On July 17th an 11 h.p. Humber broke the Brooklands 
records for its class for fifty miles, one hundred miles, one 
hundred and fifty miles, two hundred miles, and one hour to 
four hours. The average speed for four hours worked out at 
68°23 miles per hour, a very meritorious performance for so 
small a car. 

A certificate of performance of an official trial of a 25 h.p. 
Paige car has been issued by the R.A.C. The test was for flexibility 
and self-starting by electricity. The slowest and highest speeds 
attained at Brooklands on top gear and without manipulation of 
the clutch or brakes were 4°31 miles and 51°71 miles per hour 
respectively. The engine was started by the electric self-starter 
fitty-one times after intervals of varying duration. 

We have received from the Brompton Motor Company an 
interesting booklet describing the Benz cars and their method of 
manufacture at Mannheim. A copy will be sent to any reader 
who applies to 78, Brompton Road. 

Messrs. Mann and Overton will be very pleased to give trial 
runs of the G.R. car to any intending purchaser who applies to them 
at 10, Lower Grosvenor Place. One of the many points of excellence 
of the G.R. is its economy in petrol consumption, a running 
average of thirty-five miles to the gallon being attainable with- 
out difficulty. 


OF A CERTAIN FOOLISH 
FANCY. 


Friends of mine, when dawns the day 
I must needs be housed in clay, 
Fain would I be laid to dream 

In a hillside, near a stream. 

Set no cold stone near my head ! 
Plant a beechen tree instead— 

So may I—who knows? who knows? 
Live again, and vet repose. 

Laugh, through fragile leafy tips, 
Weep, when clouds the sky eclipse. 
All the songs I never sung 

Murmur, lyric boughs among. 

Call it idle thought, but yet 

Bring my beechen tree and set 
Purchasc, in this grace, for me, 
Years of glorious memory— 

Golden leaves, mine autumn pall ! 
Green, for spring-time’s coronal. 
Timid rabbits, soft and meek, 

By these roots safe forts may seek, 
And the squirrel, alert, demure, 

Find a nut’s delicious lure ! 

Birds above at break of day, 

Shall unconscious Masses say— 

O green woodland world of mine ! 
Here’s a legacy divine ! 

Rather would I lie, like this, 

Lapped and roofed in life and bliss, 
Than beneath the stateliest dome, 
Though ’twere Westminster or Rome. 
AGNEs S. FALCONER. 
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“INCE writing 
last week I 
wn have assisted 


several important remnant days at the sales. 


{me immemorial has the short length bearing the words “ half 
arked prices ’’ been irresistible to the bargain-lover, though it is 
coubtful if the latter has ever had such justification for indulg- 


ing this weakness as is the case 
to-day. Purchased with discre- 
ton and some nebulous idea as 
to what account it be 
turned, the remnant now 
holds enhanced attractions, and 
may be freely indulged in. 
So with remnants and _ holiday 
requirements rioting in my mind 
I am offering as my first sketch 
this week two remnant sugges- 
tions. Appreciation cannot fail 
to be accorded the topmost 
figure who wears one of those 
little demi-toilette bodices, the 
need for which invariably crops 


can 
just 


up at this season of the year, 
with ‘“ Bads,” hotel life and 
casinos in view. For the fash- 
ioning of it quite a short length 
would suffice of figured ninon, 
black for choice, powdered over 
with shaded roses and a soupcon 
of foliage, the latter, however, 
providing the keynote for the 
high draped belt of plain leaf 
green silk. This belt 
tially a feature of the design, 
and again suggests a remnant, 
preferably a piece cut on the 


is essen- 


bias, as that can be more easily 


and _ satisfactorily moulded to 
the figure. An entrance is 
effected in front beneath three 


graduated flat bows, each centred 
with three tiny straw buttons. 
The soft kerchief folds tucked 
inside the front are) of ivory 


net, as also the under sleeve ruffle, the upper being 


of the flowered ninon. 


Scarcely a wardrobe nowadays lacks the presence 
of a black charmeuse skirt, the most useful possession 


woman can own, 


‘rve to complete more attractively this dainty coatee 


odice. 
oque without comment. 
face, 
éclat 


head or 


off 


very 


iffair with are assured 


Composed entirely of tulle, black for the most part, 
the mammoth papillon, which provides the sole decora- 
tion, is plissé, while the markings of the wings as they 
verge on the tiny body are cleverly contrived with 























and, of course, nothing would 


Nor can I pass over the exceedingly smart 
Although not destined for 
those who can carry such an 


of a big success 


téte-de-négre tulle, the body being of amber and jet. 


A complete contrast, but equally modish, is the 
This is, besides, replete with 


oatee depicted beneath. 
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Almost from 





EVOLVED 


attractions and remnant possibilities. 


this season. 


braid variety, and is vaguely termed modern French. 








—s 


Dress does make 


2 difference 
Sf 


av 
Bob Acres 


————— 





The chief component part 


is a broad, rather coarse cream lace that has been a good deal used 


It is a lace something between macrame and the old 
But I need 


scarcely add, any other dentelle of similar character would serve 
equally well, while the remainder of the coat is soft black net. 
Premising that the same black charmeuse skirt is donned, then for 


the simple little under bodice or blouse ivory net would be 
charming with a folded waistbelt of old blue, two large 
tawny-coloured roses being thrust into the folds at one side. 
Ringing the changes in this manner with alternative blouses 
and such accessories as these two original suggestions, a 
holiday outfit can be compressed into an incredibly small 
compass. 

Another possession that never comes amiss, no matte 
where your travels carry you, is the regulation sports suit of 
tweed skirt and woven or knitted golf coat. The supply just 
now is surpassingly good, and although I am fain to confess 
that a certain familiarity and cheap plagiarism have bred a 
measure of contempt for the alliance, the latter continues to 
stand steady in the affections of the modern woman who 
takes her sports very seriously. That tailored sports coat 
about which I have spoken is unquestionably a rival to the 
woven jersey, though not by any means so serious a one at 
as its Asa 
matter of fact, it for the immediate 
moment, nor does it, to speak quite frankly, exactly fulfil 
the Special 
to 


tweed 


present pioneers would fain have us believe. 


is rather too warm 


same requirements. have been made 


the 
and 


efiorts 
bring out 
skirt 

silk 
jackets in all the latest approved 
colours, rose and 


frieze 
the 
woollen 


or 
accom- 
or 


panying woven 


several yellow 
nuances standing permanently to 
the fore. I like especially myself 


a very pale beige, almost the 





colour of the light sand that is 
by the For 
the summer, anyway, this has a 


never touched sea. 
seasonable 
full-toned 


would look particu- 


far cooler and more 


appearance than a 
colour, and 
larly well completed by suéde 
shoes to match, and, of 
As the 


morning 


course, 
stockings. every-day 
tor by 
the likely 
than not, will include a game of 


stand-by weal 


the sea, which, more 


golf, it is ‘diffi ult to see how 
such attire could be_ bettered, 
either for sense or smartness, 
only it must be selected with 
care and conducted with great 





completeness. 
With 
the pleasant relaxation of the rest- 


the demi-saison comes 


gown, and the example selected 


for the second sketch reveals a 
model suitable for quiet home 
dinner wear. In every line of 


this elegant little gown there is 


FROM REMNANTS. expressed ease and comfort, while 
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the materials comprising it ensure lightness of weight. It would 
look extremely well carried out in purple chiffon and soft ivory 
needle-run lace, or in the ubiquitous black and white. An essential 
feature of a rest-gown worthy of the name is that it shall be easily 
got in_and out of. Thus, with the one under discussion, a simple 
entrance is quite easily arranged at the left side of the front, the 
lace fichu vest crossing there and fastening beneath a plaque or 
ornament, a replica of which is introduced on the opposite side. 
The other day, at a house famed for its original designs, I was intro- 
duced to a rest-gown that was simply slipped over the head like 
a djibbah, and subsequently drawn to the figure by a waist-ribbon 
threaded through slots. It was ingenious, but to my mind it rather 
failed in elegance, whereas another, far more complicated in appear- 
ance, was really almost as simple in fact. This latter model was 





4 GOWN OF NINON AND LACE. 


carried out in a soft chaudron satin, the fronts crossing and sloping 
off into long points that eventually met low down in the back, 
where they had the appearance of controlling the mild exuberance 
of a narrow pointed train. 

It has just occurred to me, when discussing sports coats, 
that I had omitted to mention that the real wrap type pro- 
vides something of a startling sensation in the guise of an 
extremely deep band worn low down about the region of the 
hips, the coat itself merely measuring a three-quarter length. 
Women who shoot or walk with the guns. will doubtless 
appreciate this abbreviation very much, otherwise it is difficult 
to realise where its claim comes in. Likewise with the belt on a 
loose, freely fitting coat, the depth, alike with the lowered 
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line at which that is worn, does not strike one as in any way out 
of place. But the report is rather staggering that a similar belt 
disposed in the same manner is likely to obtain in the case of other 
and smarter wraps. As will be readily surmised, the thickening 
effect about the hips is inevitable, and surely that cannot spell 
either grace or elegance. 

Recalling the torrential rains and stormy winds of last summer 
one is inclined to accord the warmest welcome to some of the very 
nicest light-weight felt hats that have recently put in an appearance 
although at the same time these boast such unique charms they 
almost inevitably claim consideration, whatever the weather may 
chance to be. In fact, it is a safe premise that no perfectly equipped 
travelling outfit will lack at least one of these adorable felt hats 
which are offered in so many different styles and shapes; no fear 
need be experienced as to a satisfactory selection. 

Among the genuine sports styles there is to be found a felt 
with velour finish that is as light as the proverbial feather, and s 
malleable it can be twisted and turned to suit any personality 
while the colours in which it is provided include all the best wor: 
shades of the season. Also under this strictly utilitarian category 
comes a French sailor shape of Austrian velour, a delightfully 
flexible quality and well calculated to withstand any amount ot 
bad weather. This looks especially smart expressed in black wit! 
under-brim of some sharp contrast such as old rose, Trianon blu 
or emerald, the colour picked up in a narrow petersham band an 
flat bow. For those who prefer them, however, coloured shape: 
are forthcoming, with black or contrasting under-brims and bands 
There would seem to be a great feeling for introducing a contrasting 
brim facing, this being again expressed with excellent effect in the 
case of a becoming felt shape of some distinctive colour, the brim 
caught up in front and held by a stiff petersham cocade, revealing 
a lame of black which serves to render this particular model 
especially well adapted to women whose hair is just beginning to be 
touched with grey. But with all these felt and velour hats the great 
charm is the exceedingly light weight, together with a suppleness 
that can only be compared to the softest velvets and satins, and yet 
withal, they are obviously designed in view of facing the worst 
elements. Also of genuinely practical value are some soft corded 
silk hats, arranged with flexolite under brims, the latter, of course, 
privileging a colour contrast, which more often than not will be 
taken up and repeated in some fanciful wing mount. Then, again, 
there are rainproof velvet and satin shapes, quite charming in thei: 
own particular line of country, which covers all golfing, motoring 
and stormy weather needs, as well as a breezy, sunshiny day at 
the seaside. 

Another smart hat assured of finding its full measure of apprecia 
tion is a soft white felt made on the lines of a Panama, the rather: 
high crown trimmed with a very wide band of ribbon velvet, black 
or some colour, tied in a flat bow at one side, while those whose 
aspirations lie in the direction of serious yachting will find a black 
oilskin model of the very best value. This is more or less of a 
sou’-wester as regards shape, but a dainty feminine touch is imparted 
by piping the mitred crown and facing up the flexible brim with 
white or coloured kid. Of a truth, there is no paucity of choic« 
where hats for the holidays are concerned, the only apparent 
difficulty being found in making final selection from out an em- 
barrassment of riches that positively covers every possible demand, 
for the prices asked are as elastic as the supply is prolific. 

I have, I think, already extolled cotton crépon as the ideal 
laundering fabric for blouses, and a more intimate acquaintance 
with its virtues induces me to further applause. But speaking of 
blouses, I sincerely hope the full significance of the charming 
models that have recently put in an appearance is appreciated 
Nothing that the most determined iconoclast can say will eve 
oust the blouse from favour, so long as those chiefly responsible 
for its production are able to achieve variety. The houses who 
claim to be exclusive are pushing to the front a series of adorable 
designs effected in the softest muslin, some with little goffered 
frills of the same, while others have a similar style of frill arrange: 
in filmy lace. There are no words in which to express the singular 
charm of these lingerie confections, one and all whereof are 
extremely décolleté and extraordinarily simple. In the hand 
they look nothing, just limp white things, but immediately they 
are donned they take form, and assume a character the like of 
which we have never seen. Needless to say, they are hand-made, 
the very little goffered frills alluded to being hand-hemmed, and 
the frequently occurring tucks defined by a hand-drawn thread. 
However, I despair of conveying an adequate idea of the attrac- 
tions of these new lingerie slips. Embroidery, when it is used 
at all is chiefly executed on a very fine voile, which lends itseli 
with equal amiability to a broderie a jour or the more pronounced 
satin stitch. L. M. M. 
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AGENUINE ORKNEY PRODUCT  Eadies’_, Costumes, 
from 5$ Guineas. 

Tke wool is shorn from the Orkney sheep—the 

yarn is spun and the cloth woven in the homes of 

the sturdy Orkney crofters the designs and 

colourings are indigenous —the result is inimitable. 


Tr) REAL 


RKNEY 


HOEMESPUIYS 


cannot be “copied.” They are possessed of virtues, the 
outcome of —————————_purrely local circumstance. 





Gentlemen's Suits, 
Ready for Service, 
from 63- 





Sporting Jackets, 45/- 
Steamer Rugs, 32/6 


Dressing Gowns, 45/e 


























Their lightn-ss, softness of texture and extreme durability 4 REAL 
recommend them strongly for service on the links and ORKNEY 
moors, and- they are eminently ns 
suitable for ladies and gentlemen's country wear. mc fh 
Write for patterns, prices, and interesting Orcadian ama ¢ 
booklet, “* Industries ot the Children ot the Vikings.” — +3 
—a 
_ a 
wh 
R. W. FORSYTH, Limirep, SeeS Soon 
EDINBURGH and GLASGOW. = > @o 
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“VARSITY” 


(Regd.) 


The 


- — wd, 


ee on) St ET A , 





6ft. long, luxuriously upholstered in Tapestry, with three loose Down Cushions on seat. 


£6 21726 Eire ites 


Patterns of Coverings 
on application. 





MINTY, Upholstery Specialist, 44, HIGH ST., OXFORD. 























SEND US 4’- 
AND YOUR DRESS 
OR SUIT 


WE WILL RETURN IT CARRIAGE 

PAID, BEAUTIFULLY DRY- 

CLEANED AND READY FOR 
LONG-TIME WEAR 


BEST QUALITY WORK 


Carriage or postage paid one way on 
everything 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


By Special Royal Warrants to H.M. Queen Alexandra 


H.I.M. Empress of Russia. 


ROBERT HEATH'S Cap is the most comfortable ever made for all Sports. 
is reversible, one side being Black Velvet and the other Shot Waterproof Silk. 


The Queen of Norway 





The AILSA. 


will stand drenching rain and can be worn whichever side the wearer prefers. Made 


in all Coloured Waterproof Silks reversed with Black Velvet or any other Shade. 


Price 


“Does not require pinning on, it fits so securely.” 


ROBERT HEATH, tea. 


37 & 39, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 


ONLY ADDRESS. 
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THE ORIGINAI 


Sels Aromatiques pour le bain 
(MORNY) 


produce immediately a luxurious Bath of 
“soft” water and leave upon the skin a 
delicate and lingering perfume. 


Sels Aromatiques pour le bain are issued in 
exquisite “ Morny ” odours: 


“ Chaminade " j 18/6 
“June Roses” ie 14/6 
“La Valse” .. ; / 146 
“*Oak-leaf Geranium " 14/6 
** Rose-Verveine ™ I 10/6 
“ Triomphe” : 186 
* Violette-Morny 14/6 
“Yesha” ee 14% 
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“Bath Luxury” 


SUIT A ae, 


“ily oY 


booklet 


free on request 


Morny Fréres, Ltd, 
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SOME RECENT 


THE SYMBOLISM OF COLOUR, 

Divers Colours, by Maud G. Meugens. (Chapman and Hall.) 
SYMBOLISM is perhaps too heavy a word to describe this slight but imagina- 
tive book. The writer does not say life is like a colour scheme; but “ life is 
‘incidents taken separately are like the distinct colours 
on an artist’s palette before the brush has mingled them together.” The said 
incidents we take to refer to the very simple and interesting little stories which 
make up the body of the book, while the brush is the verse which begins and 
ends it. It is a book that touches to the quick the sadness and some of the joy 
of life 


a colour scheme,” and * 


The New Foresters, by W. Caine. (James Nisbet and Co.) 

A LIGHT-HEARTED record of a donkey-drive through the New Forest, with 
disquisitions on irrelevant matters to beguile the way, which would seem to 
have been a particularly pleasant one. Mr. William Caine discourses at the 
book's start of the reasons that led him to the making of this jaunt, the dis- 
advantages of caravan locomotion and the pitfalls that lie hidden in the way 
of the would-be purchaser of an ass. These matters being safely over-past, 
he comes to business; and, the caravan idea discarded, with himself, his wife 
and his ass, we start out on the road to adventure, following at the expense 
#f hard-won wisdom the least frequented ways. That we fall in with a faun 
is one of the least of the adventures that overtake us as the patient ass ambles 
it his own pace along the grassy rides of the forest, and we discuss the problem 
of increasing our steed’s pace by the application of a red-hot poker, kept alive 
in the thermos, or a corkscrew, handy to the driver in moments when self- 
control is lost. Mr. William Caine is a writer of delightful humour and originality, 
as the whimsical chapter “ Of a Primrose Path” and the description of the 
Imaginary House should prove to the reader who takes up this book, which we 
have heartily enjoyed and could readily return to for a second reading. 


A Wife Out Of Egypt, by Norma Lorimer. (Stanley Paul and Co.) 

IN A Wife Out of Egypt Miss Norma Lorimer has taken for her subject an 
interesting race question. Hadassah Lekejian is a young Syrian who has been 
educated in England, and has there, on the completion of her education, met 
Vernon Thorpe, a British officer. The pair become engaged to be married, 
and Hadassah almost immediately after joins her parents in Cairo. Here 
disillusion and horror of her position quickly assail the young girl, who discovers 
that, though accepted on an equality by English people in their own country, 
she is treated by them as a pariah when they meet her in her native land. 
Beautiful, well-bred and attractive, Hadassah rebels against her summing up 
as a Levantine, a social outcast; then, gradually, pride of race comes to her, 
and her rehabilitation in her own eyes through the respect and love of a man 
more worthy of her than Thorpe. The novel is interesting because, in spite of 
defects in style and treatment, Miss Lorimer knows her ground. If her 
characters are a little too true to type, they have still lifelike qualities, and her 
skilful use of atmosphere and the comparison of racial differences strikes a sound 
note in a somewhat conventional romance. 


Rue and Roses, by Angela Langer. (William Heinemann.) 

RUE AND ROSES is the sentimental love-story of a young German girl; it 
is something more—a piece of real life, simple and unaffected. Anna, the 
heroine, is the daughter of a small shopkeeper. The family becoming immersed 
in difficulties, she decides to find some sort of employment. With great humility 
she sets out to storm the world, not disdaining menial work. Pathetic enough 
is the vision of the shrinking young woman meeting rebuffs on every hand, 
finding that the fight for a livelihood is a difficult one, the preservation of her 
virtue a handicap. From one situation to another she goes, ever eager to fit 
herself in with the lives of others, no matter how uncongenial, scribbling her 
little poems in shame and self-mistrust. Then into her life comes love, and 
with the coming of love the necessity for renunciation, imposed upon her by 
the lover who has discovered in her one of “‘ the race of Asra, the people who die 
when they love.” In point of fact Anna is set for the role of the Eternal Virgin, 
whose fate is inescapable. Yet we cannot quite see her so. A little quiet 
matrimonial backwater would seem better fitted to this clever, odd, self- 
conscious, yet withal lovable, Anna; and we turn her story down with the 
persuasion that, the author notwithstanding, in real life she would in all 
probability attain it 


The Secret of Sarm, by Hugh Money-Coutts and W. R. Macdonald. 
THERE is something exceedingly ingenuous in the story of William Henry 
Cartwright, lieutenant in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, and electrical 
engineer by profession, as told by himself in an unpretentious, almost colloquial 
manner in this novel. Cartwright, paving a visit to his sister’s home, meets, 
and falls in love with, a certain Fraulein von Hansein, who, on hearing that 
he has some connection with the Navy, betrays considerable interest in him. 
This intimacy leads to his introduction to her father, whom Cartwright shrewdly 
suspects from the start. During the course of his tale, which is largely con- 
cerned with his experience of some naval manceuvres, Cartwright gives full 
expression to his suspicions and fears in connection with Martha and her father, 
while unconsciously impressing us by the fact that he is a thoroughly good sort, 
who deserves all the luck he can lay hands on. The truth is, we like our hero, 
and we do not care a rush for his story as such, though we have read it from 
beginning to end, its crudities and impossibilities notwithstanding. Many 
other readers, we imagine, will do the same, and that because Cartwright is 
real, human and likable, and his career goes with a swing. 


Smoke Bellew, by Jack London. (Mills and Boon.) 

IN Smoke Bellew half a dozen neatly-pieced together incidents in the hero’s life 
furnish a continuous story. The time is that of the rush to Klondike, and 
Mr. Jack London contrives out of those stirring days a narrative sufficiently 
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eventful. Christopher Bellew is an idle youngster with a taste for art and 
literature at the book’s start ; he is a man with a fuli story of his own at its close, 
The experiences that go to that man’s making should provide satisfactory 
entertainment to admirers of an author who has a graphic pen and a quick eye 
for effect, and whose stories have life and movement. 


ROYAL ARMS AND KING’S’ BEASTS. 

Leopards of England, by E. E. Dorling. (Constable.} 

“LEOPARDS OF ENGLAND” is a delightful and informing paper which 
gives a title to this volume of essays on heraldic subjects. There is a prevailing 
ignorance about the English lions or, as the Middle Ages called them, the leopards 
ot England, which have adorned the Royal shield since the last year of Richard I.’s 
reign. Mr. Dorling is a great authority on his subject, and traces the develop- 
ment of the Royal arms from then unto this dav, adding coloured plates which 
elucidate the story admirably. Other papers on the King’s beasts at Hampton 
Court, armorial glass at Salisbury, some shields of Montagu and Nevill and some 
Zurich arms make up a volume which is intended rather for ordinary folk than 
for the armorial student, and should be widely read 


RIVERSIDE WANDERINGS. 
The Moselle, by Charles Tower. (Constable.) 
MR. CHARLES TOWER’S “ impressions” of the Moselle are thoughtful and 
attractive descriptions of a valley and river seen and loved. From the first 
we are agreeably struck by the style of the book, which purports modestly to 
give some slight idea of the beauties to be discovered beside the river of laughter 
or of tears, the river of solitude or of companionship. It is easy enough in a 
volume of this kind to annoy the reader with undigested knowledge of places 
visited perfunctorily by the author, with an eye to making use of experiences. 
Mr. Tower has successfully escaped that pitfall. It is impossible to follow his 
wanderings without being conscious of a definite gratitude to him that he is so 
natural and unstudied in his selection of the matter he has gathered, avoiding 
a wearisome dwelling on facts which are of considerable interest when succinctly 
expressed, as here. Mr. Tower, coming into touch with the histories of the places 
he has seen, gives delightful glimpses into the past as well as the present of 
many of them. These lend the book an added value, while the attractions 
are further enhanced by illustrations in colour and black and white by Mr. Lionel 
Edwards. 
KENNEL AND FIELD. 

The Foxhound. 
THE month of July is an interesting one to the fox-hunter. His entry of young 
hounds, to him the most interesting event of the year, has begun to show its 
good and bad points. The Peterborough judging has told him in what direction 
the best opinion of the day is inclined to direct the development of the modern 
hound. He begins to look forward to the opening mornings of cub-hunting, 
when the young hounds will, he hopes, confirm his judgment as a breeder by 
their drive and steadiness on the line of their foxes. Thus the July issue of 
the Foxhound appears at a fortunate time both for its readers and itself. The 
editors have risen to the occasion, and given an especially fine and interesting 
number. Many of us smarting from recent losses from distemper, which 
have been severe so far, turn eagerly to see what glimmers of hope the reports 
of Dr. Piorkowski’s serum may give us. As usual, though the editor is a con- 
vinced believer in the serum and its efficacy, yet the reports are scrupulously 
fair, and successes and failures are impartially set down. It must be said that 
the latter seem to be occasioned by a want of care in administering the serum, 
and by the complication of distemper with pneumonia. The last-named fatal 
germ finds naturally a soil prepared for it in hounds weakened by distemper, 
or sometimes by injudicious or careless kennel management. Huntsmen and 
kennelmen are, in our opinion, not nearly careful enough to keep young hounds 
dry and warm when they first come in from walk. Our own view is that young 
hounds should, above all things, be kept dry, and that they should receive every 
day a small allowance of chopped raw flesh. Damp makes distemper doubly 
dangerous. To return to the serum, it has proved effectual when lung com- 
plications occasioned by chills have not intervened. We do not hesitate to 
recommend its trial if combined with careful observation of the directions. It 
is to be hoped that all Masters and huntsmen will keep a careful record of cases. 
The serum has not had time to establish itself as a prophylactic or a cure, but 
Dr. Piorkowski has certainly established the fact thet there is a working pro- 
bability in favour of it 

With regard to the rest of the contents of the Foxhound they are above the 
average in interest. The accounts of the Dartmoor and Old Berkshire Hunts 
will appeal to many readers. The former Hunt has given sport to so many 
sailors ; the latter is dear to all Oxford men and has been immortalised by Mathew 
Arnold. There is an interesting note on the best age to mate foxhounds, by 
Mr. W. Norton Barry. We ourselves tried, by looking up the pedigrees of famous 
hounds to establish something like a rule for breeders as to the best ages at which 
to mate foxhounds, but we failed to find any such rule. The judgment of the 
Masters and huntsmen seems to be the only rule, andthe parents of famous 
hounds have been of all ages. Nevertheless, it is an interesting subject and one 
which is well worth following up. Mr. Bryden’s articles on French and English 
hounds are always readable and worth reading. But Mr. A. Pease and Mr. Blake- 
borough on the badger are delightful, writing with a knowledge of wood- 
craft and in the sympathetic style of the true sportsman-naturalist, of which, 
perhaps, the greatest example was Izaak Walton. It seems to us that the spirit 
of the field naturalist and the sportsman are one. The naturalist is the 
sportsman in his graver moments; the sportsman is the naturalist at play. We 
may notice that the illustrations of the hunting countries are more interesting 
than usual, but the photographs of individual hounds lack the character and 
distinction which only can make such illustrations satisfactory. But after all 
it seems ungracious to find fault when the Foxhound is so full of interesting 
and useful reading for the hunting-man first, and scarcely less for all dog-lovers 
in the next place, 
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FOR NATURALISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Royal 8vo. 12/6 net. In 1 Volume. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 


The Grouse in 
Health and in Disease. 


Edited by A. S. LESLIE and A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S. 


(Master of Christ's College, Cambridge.) 


(With an Introduction by LORD LOVAT.) 





Times.—‘ The editors have fully fulfilled their expressed intention 
of making the book a practical guide to sportsmen and naturalists."’ 

ScoTsMAN.—‘‘A book which, for many vears to come, is likely 
to remain the standard authority on the grouse."’ 





London: SMITH, ELDER &C0O., 15, Waterloo Piace, S.W. 











Macmillan’s New Books. 
TRAVERS’ GOLF BOOK. 3, jexome v. 


TRAVERS, Amateur Champion of the United States, 1907, 
1908, and 1912. With 48 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d 
net. 
Golfine.—“ A very notable addition to the golfer's library. Its whole get-up 
is admirable."’ 


New 6s. Novels. 
THE INSIDE OF THE CUP. 3, winston 


CHURCHILL, Author of ** Richard Carvel,’’ &c. 6s 








Truth.—* This brillant novel . . . . Ina word, ‘ The Inside ot the Cup’ isa , ke AN y. ; . 
sign of the alenes, ond ry book for the times which every one should read.” MY LOVE AND I Anonym = 
THE RECORDING ANGEL Corra Harris 
A PRISONER IN FAIRYLAND cre es: 
Book that “Uncle Paul” wrote). By ALGERNON AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
BLACKWOOD, Author of ** Jimbo,’’ &c. 6s. nea - 
The Spectator.—“* This remarkable book. ... . Mr. Blackwood has written G/e cach unless otherwise stated. 
a romance of unfaltering a = yt fy in it * a 
It has th dness of dreams, the wildness, and the largeness. In Mr. Kipling's . ronT > : an T 5 
a oe outer tee ‘ epinced at a ten-league canvas with brushes of pe tmean de CONSTABLE & C¢ Re. kek Ds LONDON 
hair.'"’ 
MACMILLAN & CO.. LTD.. LONDON ttt ttt TTT TTT ttt TTT 
b\ I ey * I ' 
——— 
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NOVELS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
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. 
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. 
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M vv’s EYES 

— PITY THE POOR BLIND 
. By the Author of “ The Corner of Harley Street’ 
M ISLE OF THORNS Shella Kaye-Smith 
— HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON? M. E, F. Irwin 
wm THE HEART OF THE HILLS John Fox, Jr. 
M THE BROKEN BELL (5- Marie Van Vorst 
= KEREN OF LOWBOLE Una L. Silberrad 
m ROSE OF THE GARDEN Katharine Tynan 
M TOMMY TREGENNIS (46 net) 2nd Imp. — Mary E. Phillips 
- PRISCILLA (2nd Imp. Mrs. George Wemyss 
M CEASE FIRING (3rd Imp. 

— THE HERO OF HERAT (3rd Imp. 
mw A SLICE OF LIFE 

M TO-DAY 
oe 
oa 
eo 
a 
& 
| 
z 
* 
* 
Ll 
a 
= 
* 
= 
a 
a 
a 
= 
a 
a 
a 
a 
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By the Author of “ Queed’ 


Mary Johnston 
Maud Diver 

Robert Halifax 
Percy White 

THE NARROW ESCAPE OF LADY 

HARDWELL 

EVE (4th Imp. 

THE LAURENSONS 

THE PANEL Ford Madox Hueffe: 

A HOOSIER CHRONICLE Meredith Nicholson 

ISRAEL KALISCH W. L. George 

THE IMPOSSIBLE SHE R. Ramsay 

THE JUNE LADY R. E. Vernéde 

TALES OF A GREEK ISLAND (5- 


Frankfort Moore 
Maarten Maartens 
R. K. Weekes 


J. D. Dragoumis 








MR. HEINEMANN’S 


HOLIDAY FICTION. 








NEW 6s. FICTION. 
THE KINGDOM - ~ - Harold E. Goad 
JAMES HURD - - - - R.O. Prowse 
THE HEADQUARTER RECRUIT Richard Dehan 


(2nd Impression) 
VIRGINIA (2nd imp.) “== ~— Elem Glasgow 
J. D. Beresford 


GOSLINGS - - o o 
THE AMBASSADRESS - - Wm. Wroithesley 
Eleanor Mordaunt 


LU OF THE RANGES - 
THE Gist SECOND - - Owen Johnson 
THE IDIOT By Presge Desreeyyey. pases. : 4s. 6d. net. 


A Cheap Edition of that wonderful Novel by RICHARD DEHAN— 
**“THE DOP DOCTOR” ~ ~ - 2s. net 


Heinemann’s Sevenpennies are the best, 








ara 











The “Country Life” Library. 


Are you dissatisfied with your present House? If so, secure a copy of 


THE “COUNTRY LIFE” 
BOOK OF COTTAGES. 


(Costing from £150 to £600.) 
By LAWRENCE ‘WEAVER, F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
Containing nearly 300 Illustrations and plans of all kinds of cottages. 
Cloth, gilt, PRICE 5/- Net; by Intand post, 5/5. 


HE aim of this remarkably successful book is to set out some of the problems and 

t conditions imposed by varying limits of cost, and to show how modern architects have 
succeeded in providing convenient and successful cottages at reasonable prices. In 

this book full consideration has been given to all types of cottages—for the rural labourer, the 
estate servant, the smallholder, the clerk that lives outside the town, the ‘' week-ender"’ and 
those of limited means who want a permanent home of refined character in the country at the 
smallest possible cost. 

It is an indispensable book to all estate owners ; to everyone who contemplates building a 
cottage of any sort, and to all who are interested in Housing questions. 
“The * Country Life’ Book of Cottages,” says The Sco/sman, is of the highest interest to all 
who have to build, and are naturally anxious to do so with a due regard to economical as 
well as aesthetic considerations.” 


An illustrated prospectus of this book and a complete catalogue of all the notable books in 
the Country Lire Library will be sent post free on application to the offices of ‘Country 
Lire," Ltp., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





“Let your cider be above reproach,” 


in other words, get only a branded cider with a firm 
guarantee behind it, like Wm. Evans & Co.'s 

“GOLDEN PIPPIN.” 

s 

This is made by a firm with an experience of more than t 
years, who have their own orchards in Devon and Hereford 

the two great cider apple counties. During this time they 
have made a science of apple growing as well as cider makin 
md the unique qualities of “ GOLDEN PIPPIN” cider, 
acclaimed by the Medical Profession as well as by the Trade, 
are due to the specialisation of the firm in their own orchards, 
to successful blending of the various kinds of appl the 
hygienic conditions in which every detail of the maki i 
carried on and the microscopic care bestowed on every 
process. t 1s been well uid that to make a real od 
cider necessitates as much care and time as to make a vi 
champagne, and further, that the end justifies all the labour 
Patrons of “GOLDEN PIPPIN” Cider acclaim it as the 

—— 

brand for those who wish to enjoy “ Cider at its Best 


Insist upon having the “ Golden Pippin" Brand 


and you are sure of the pure, Health-giving Cider. 








“The taste of ‘Golden Pippin’ is pleasantly, delicately 
apple-like."—7%e Z ef 


AWARDED THE DIPLOMA OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet to the Sole Makers: 


W. EVANS & CO., (4-(¢?') Hereford, or Hele, Devon 

















LL mieieiaieieieiel | | iminieieieieieie! | | isisieieisisioial | | imieiminieieieiel | 


| a 
F : 
Gc ANGLERS, . 
H GOLFERS, : 
H SPORTSMEN, & 
| Explorers and all others engaged in Outdoor Pursuits should use B 
& oO 
oO The Fly Repeller, oO 
A which is a sure protective against the attacks of A 
oO MOSQUITOS, BLACK FLY, MIDGES, TSETSE oO 
7 FLY, and other insects. = 
a Mr. Frep G. Snaw, the well-known author of “ The Science of Dry Fly x 
oO Fishing and Salmon Fly Casting,” etc., writes:—‘I have tried ‘MUSCABANE’ oO 
Oo repeatedly and always with success. It is extremely pleasant and lasting Oo 
4 in its effects.” o 
A Of all Chemists, in Tubes, at 1/3 each. A 
o NOTE THE TRADE MARK “ MUSCABANE."” oO 

oO 
+ Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, E.C. 
LL sisisisisisisia! | | isisisimimieinie) | | imininininioisiel | | inieininieieie) ial ft 
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THE 
OPENING OF THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON 


| 














FYTNHE advent of August Bank 

Holiday will be marked by 
— the issue of a very liberal 
series of cheap tickets covering 
almost every district in the Midland 


ALL PARTS Counties, North of England, I,ANCASHIRE 
Ol Scotland, and North of Ireland. Coast 

S ; Those who travel for their annual 

atriteaneiad Holiday at this period will be 





accommodated with reduced fare 
tickets covering periods varying 
from 3 to 18 days to all parts of AND 
the Northern Counties, the Isle 
ANTRIM of Man, Lancashire Coast, Peak 
Coast & District, the English Lakes, Scot- DISTRICT 

| land, and Ireland. 


MORECAMBE 


BELFAST, 
THI 
LAKE 


DONEGAL 





For those who are not taking ISLE OF 


their annual holiday but seize 
DusLin & | - : ’ ; 
: |} the occasion for short pleasure MAN 
SOUTH AND trips, there are short period book- 


WEST oO} ings for half-day, day, etc., to 
; Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire, PRINCIPAL 
IRELAND : 
and certain towns in the Midlands. . — 
: : ~ TOWNS 
| An extension of the usual Week- | 
PEAK end Tickets is also provided for. IN THE 
- - ed : MIDLANDS 
DISTRICT Whilst the fares are reduced, the 
accommodation provided by the AND 
YVORKSHIRI Midland is in no way inferior. NORTH OF 


Corridor Expresses for long-distance 
travel, and comfortable, well-aired 
carriages on short-distance trains. 


SPAS ENGLAND 


You can make the rail journey 
a pleasant part of the holiday if 
you travel by the Midland. 
































*TWIXT EXE AND AXE. 


A LOVELY STRETCH OF COAST. 


FROM the border of Dorset to the mouth of the Exe, 
in some of the finest west country pastoral scenery, 

are ideal spots for holidays after the season’s rush; the 
whole surroundings breathe rest and quietness. Each 
charming retreat is separated from the other by lofty 
hills crowned with luxuriant verdure, through which 
break the rich red cliffs, imparting a delightful contrast 
to the overhanging foliage and blue waters. 

Under almost continual sunshine the magnificent esplanades 

at Sidmouth, Lyme Regis, Seaton, Budleigh Salterton, and 

Exmouth present an animated appearance. The beaches are 

a mixture of pebble and shell, with alternating stretches of 

firm sands, affording a pleasing variety for the younger 

generation. Splendid cliff walks and innumerable rambles 

through shady lanes and unrivalled woodland scenes to 

peaceful villages charm the pedestrian, and the Rivers Axe, 

Sid, Otter, and Exe will afford the angler every satisfaction. 

Charmouth, the geologists’ paradise ; Beer, Salcombe Regis 

and Branscombe villages are the delight of artists ; Ladram 

Bay for the fine arched rocks and caves; East Budleigh, for 

Hayes Barton, where the great sea king, Sir Walter Raleigh, 

was born; Ottery St. Mary, with its fine church, and other 

numerous interesting places are near by. Boating, bathing, 

golf, tennis, archery, cricket, and usual pastimes at most of 

these resorts. Return fares from London, from 14s. 6d. 
Excursions every week from London (Waterloo) to these and other charming 
resorts in Devon, Cornwall and the Sunny South, or across the Channel in Nor. 
mandy, Brittany, etc. 


SPECIAL EXCURSIONS for AUGUST BANK 


HOLIDAY, including to PARIS via Southampton, 
July 31, August 1, 2 & 4 (26s.). 


For full particulars, see Holiday Programme. 


TRAVEL BY L. &S.WR. 


. A. WALKER, General Manager. 








RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS _. 
FOR THE AUGUST HOLIDAYS 


THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 

The numerous resorts situated on the East Coast offer a wide selection for 
the August holidays. In addition to the recuperative power and the bracing 
breezes there are many attractions for all, among the principal being golfing, 
boating and angling. The facilities offered by the Great Eastern Railway 
include the following: Cheap excursions every Thursday to the principal towns 
in the Eastern Counties, every Friday to North-eastern stations and Scotland, 
and every Saturday to Lancashire, Yorkshire and Lincolnshire and North-east 
watering-places. Week-end Saturday to Monday tickets to inland stations 
will in connection with this holiday be available to return on the Tuesday, and 
the availability of the Friday to Tuesday tickets to the seaside will be extended 
to Wednesday. Tourist and fortnightly tickets, available by any train and any 
day, also tickets for eight days by certain trains on Wednesdays, are issued to 
all the coast resorts. A large number of special and relieving trains will be ru 
in order to meet the requirements of the extra traffic. Numerous restaurant 
car expresses will be included in the service. For the convenience of persons 
detained at business until late on Saturday a special midnight train will leave 
Liverpool Street at 12.45 (night) for Norwich, Yarmouth and Lowestoft, vid 
Ipswich, calling at the principal intermediate stations. A supper train wil] 
leave Liverpool Street at 12.3 (night) for Colchester and Clacton-on-Sea. On 
Tuesday, August 5th, additional expresses will be run from the coast resorts 
and principal inland towns for the convenience of visitors requiring to return 
to London on that day. Excursions will be run on Sunday, August 3rd, from 
Liverpool Street to Hertford, Cambridge, Colchester, Clacton, Walton and 
Harwich, also from Liverpool Street, Fenchurch Street and suburban stations 
to Southend and Burnham-on-Crouch. A special booking office will be opened 
at Liverpool Street Station from July 28th to August 2nd for the issue for use 
on forward dates of tourist, fortnightly, Friday to Tuesday or Wednesday and 
other tickets to the seaside, and the Broads district, also for cheap Saturday 
to Monday or Tuesday tickets to inland stations. Tickets may also be obtained 
at the company’s City and West End booking offices. Programmes, full in- 
formation and tickets can be obtained at any of the company’s various City, 
West End and other London offices, and any enquiry will be answered and 
illustrated and descriptive guides and programmes sent gratuitously upon 
application to the Superintendent of the Line, Liverpool Street Station, 
London, E.C 

THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

The Midland Railway serves a very wide area, including not only innumerable 
holiday resorts, but also all parts of Scotland, the North of Ireland with Belfast, 
the Antrim Coast and Donegal, the South and West of Ireland, and Dublin 
Among the principal places of interest at home are the Peak District, the York 
shire Spas, the Lancashire Coast, Morecambe, the Lake District, the Isle ot 
Man, and the chief towns of the Midlands and North of England. To all these, 
tickets trom three to eighteen days’ availability will be issued. To places 
nearer home, such as Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire and certain Midland towns, 
tickets for shorter periods may be obtained, and an extension of the usual week- 
end tickets is also provided for. In every case a substantial reduction of fares 
has been made, but the accommodation provided will be in no way inferior to that 
of the everyday traffic. For long-distance travel comfortable corridor expresses 
will be the rule, while the carriages in short-distance trains will be of the usual 
well-ventilated convenient type familiar to travellers by the Midland Railway. 


THE BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 

In the programme issued by the Brighton Company and sent post free on 
application to the Superintendent of the Line, London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway, London Bridge, it will be found that complete train and ticket arrange- 
ments are made to suit all sections of the public. Extra trains will be run from 
London Bridge, Victoria, Kensington (Addison Road), etc., to the South Coast 
towns, on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, August 1st, 2nd and 3rd; and eight 
and fifteen days’ cheap tickets will be issued from London on Friday, August rst, 
to South Coast resorts and the Isle of Wight. Luggage may now be sent in 
advance between all principal London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
stations for an inclusive charge of 1s. per package, also to the Isle of Wight 
for 1s. 6d. per package, so that passengers are relieved of the expense and 
trouble of travelling with heavy luggage. 

The Company also announce cheap one to fifteen day excursions to Dieppe, 
Rouen and Paris for August Bank Holiday. The tickets will be issued on 
July 31st, August rst, 2nd, 3rd and 4th, by the day and night express services, 
also by a special afternoon service from Victoria on Saturday, August 2nd 
Travellers using this route to Paris are allowed the facility of break of journey 
at Brighton, Dieppe and Rouen, both going and returning. Cheap Friday to 
Tuesday tickets will be available up to and including Wednesday, August 4th 
Tours in Normandy, Switzerland, Tyrol, Swiss Simplon, etc., are announced 
The services from London to Paris by this route have recently been greatly 
accelerated and shortened. 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

The following is a brief outline of the facilities offered to holiday-makers 
in the August Bank Holiday programme of excursions issued by the Great 
Western Railway Company and obtainable at their stations and offices. The 
trips are for varying short or long periods. Friday, August 1st, to Fairford Line, 
Cheltenham, Droitwich, Oxford, Stratford, Kidderminster, Evesham, Malvern, 
Worcester, Shrewsbury and North Wales resorts. Saturday night, August 2nd 
to Bath, Bristol, Stroud Valley, Gloucester, Hereford, Cheltenham, Ross, Chester, 
and Liverpool. Sunday, August 3rd, to West of England, including Taunton 
Exeter, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, Paignton and Plymouth. Monday 
August 4th, a trip to the West of England for a week or a fortnight, etc., in th 
evening. Also day trips to Birmingham (races), Stratford-on-Avon and West « 
England towns, which are repeated on Tuesday, August 5th, and Wednesda: 
August 6tHt Tuesday, August 5th, day trip to Birmingham (races) and 
Stratford ; half-day trips to Leamington, Warwick, Stratford, etc. Wednesday, 
August 6th, half-day trips to Weston-super-Mare, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Leamingtonj*Warwick, etc. The week-end and Saturday to Monday tickets will 
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Why not go West this August? No part of the 
Country is endowed with better facilities for 
spending a delightful holiday. Possessing a re- 
markably temperate climate, Western England is 
the Mecca of rest-seekers, the life-model of 
artists, the happy hunting ground of sportsmen. 
Travel Great Western and start your holiday 
when you board the train. 


WEEK-END TICKETS available from Friday and Saturday to Monday or 


Tuesday will be extended at August Bank Holiday, and passengers holding 
these tickets will be allowed to return on Wednesday, August 6th. 
SATURDAY to MONDAY tickets will also be extended at August Bank 
Holiday to give a return on Tuesday, August 5th 
Pamphlets, giving full details of Weekly Excursions, August Bank Holiday 
Trips. Tourist and Week-End Tickets, etc., obtainable free at G.W.R. stations | 
and offices, or from Tourist Development, 65, Haymarket; or send post card to | 
Enquiry Office, Paddington Station. ‘Phone 


7,000 Paddington | 


G.W.R. THE HOLIDAY LINE. 


FRANK POTTER, General Manager. 


RELIABILITY. 





4 CROSSLEY 


OIL nclgainiienas 
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; The 
Simplest 


~ 
Engine 
made. | 
Suitable for | 
PUMPING, | 
SAWING, } 
GRINDING, 


and all other purposes. 





Crossley Brothers 


Ltd., 
OPENSHAW, | 


— EE MANCHESTER. | 























BANK HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS 


— TO — 


Coast & Country 
Health Resorts, 


IN THE 


MIDLANDS, YORKSHIRE, LANCASHIRE. 


N.E. | Scarboro’, 


AND 


N.W. 
Coasts. | Lytham, 


Chiltern Hills and ) 


Cleethorpes, 
Filey, a = 
Blackpool, - 
Isle of Man. 


Bridlington, 
| Southport, 


DAY AND HALF-DAY 


’ . 
Shakespeare’s TRIPS. 


Country. 
From LONDON 
M a RW and =z B oO al Ee, 


= 


Special Programme of Cheap Excursion Facilities for con- 
venient periods can be obtained FREE at Marylebone Station, 
G.C.R. Town Offices, Dean & Dawson, 82, Strand, and London 
Branch Offices, or by post from Publicity Dept., 216, Marylebon¢ 
Road, N.W. 


SAM FAY, General Manager 











BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. | 


GOODWOOD RACES. 


Fast Trains for Pulborough, Midhurst, 
Arundel, Littlehampton, Bognor, Chi- 
chester, Havant, Portsmouth, South- 
sea and Isle of Wight, Week-days. 
iz ; —s 
From a.M.a.m. a.m. a.m. pM. p.M.|/p.mM. p.m. p.m. 


Victoria. .6 158 5510 2011 351 353 654 5316 157 20 
London Bdg. 6 35 — 10 2511 351 504 04t50' — 7 15 


*Not to the Isle of Wight. tNot to Pulborough and Midhurst. 


FORTNIGHTLY TICKETS between London and all stations 
available from July 26th to August 9th, £6 4s. Od. First Class, 
* Addison Road 
A—To Single- 

ton, Day Re- 


RACE TRAINS. | A B 

JULY 297TH, 30TH) 3rd land3 Cc 
AND 31STAND | Class. Class. turn Fare 5/- 
AUGUST Isr. B—To Chi- 

—__—_—_————__—_—__|__ ———- ——— chester, Day 





From | a.m. a.m. Return Fares, 
Victoria Jets, "s 28 8 | 55 9 55 10/9, 7/3. 
Clapham Junc. .| 8 36 — 

Mpiae my a -  +| 8 11 —  Pullm’n C—ToChiches- 
London Bridge ./8 50, 9t0 — Limited ter, Day Re- 
tNot on Friday, | turn Fare,| 





August Ist. 21/-. 
Particulars of Supt. of the Line, London Bridge Terminus. 


CONTINENTAL EXCURSIONS 
VIA 


NEWHAVEN & DIEPPE. 


Brighton and French State Railways. 


LONDON Days RETURN FARES. 

TO VALID. Ist 2nd 3rd* 
PARIS - 15 39/3 30:3 26/—A 
ROUEN - 15 35/3 27/3 23/8 A 
DIEPPE =- 6 30/- 22/- 16/- B 


DIEPPE - 15 52/- 25/- 20/-A 


*Night Service only. A Issued on July 3ist, August 
ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th. B Issued on August Ist, 2nd, 
3rd and 4th. 


ACCELERATED SERVICES daily from Victoria 
10.0 a.m. and 8.45 p.m., London Bridge 8.45 p.m. 


SPECIAL AFTERNOON EXCURSION (ist, 
2nd and 3rd class), Saturday, August 2nd, from 
Victoria 2.20 p.m. 


TOURS in NORMANDY, SWITZERLAND, 
TYROL, ITALY, SOUTH GERMANY, Etc., will 
also be run. 


Through Bookings and Baggage Registration to all 
Principal Health and Pleasure Resorts of France, 
Switzerland, Italy, etc. 

For fall ‘particulars of Fares, Services, etc., see 
Continental Excursion Programme, or address the 

“* DEPARTMENT A.B.H.,”’ CONTINENTAL MANAGER, 





Brighton Railway, Victoria Station, 8.W. 








EVERY AMATEUR GARDENER SHOULD READ 


GARDENING MADE EASY 


Edited by E. T. COOK. 


202 Pages. 23 Illustrations. 


Price 1/- Net; In Cloth, I/6. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free 1/3 ‘or 1/9 from ‘Country Lire,” Lrp., 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


SOUTH EASTERN & CHATHAM RAILWAY. 


AUGUST 
BANK HOLIDAY 


ON THE CONTINENT. 
CHEAP TICKETS 








From certain London Stations 
Days Return Fart 
DESTINATION, Vauip. 1Cl Cl 3Cl 
PED nese ces saceevencssencess 15 58/4 37/6 30/ 
Brussels vie 1 Calai 15 59/5 38/5 25/ 
io. wa hy ee 15 49/9 31/6 20/5 
Boulogne ........-.-. 3 22/6 14/ 
Do. . 8 30, 25/ 17/10 
Amsterdam . : 15 44/9 30/11 
Ghent Exhibition (via Cal: ais) ° 15 36/ 23/6 
Ghent Exhibition (via Ostend) 15 “4- 286 186 
a 5 8 624/ 15/6 
8 31/6 26/6 20/6 
Ostend Didshotiinebaanecdaninweeuee 4 at ne 23/10 15/9 
Le Touquet ee 5 28/7 20/5 
Ste Cécile-Plage 5 i210 27/- 19/2 





BANK HOLIDAY 
IN THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND 


WEEK-END TICKETS AVAILABLE BY ANY 
TRAIN (Mail and Boat Expresses excepted) will be 
issued from LONDON and certain Suburban Stations 
to the undermentioned Stations on August Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd, available for return on August 3rd, 4th 


5th and 6th. 


RETURN Fares RETURN Fares 





1Cl. 2Cl. 3Cl. 1Cl. 2Cl.3Cl. 
Bexhill ...... 14/- 10/6 8/- Margate .... 15/ Nl 8 
Birohington 15/— 11/- 8/— Martin Mill 18/6 12/6 9/ 
Broadstairs 15/- 11/- 8/- Ramsgate 15/- 11/- 8/- 
Canterbury 14/- 106 8/- ye .. 6/- 12/- 9/ 
esensece 18/6 12/6 9/- St.Leonards 14/- 10/6 8/ 
Dover ...... 176 12/6 9/- -_ sees 17/6 126 9/ 
Folkestone .. 17/6 12/6 9/- Sand 186 12/6 9/ 
Hastings .... 14/- 10/6 8/- Tunbridge Wells 86 5/6 46 
Herne Bay .. 14/- 10/- 7/— Walmer 18/6 12/4 9/- 
Hythe ...... 17/6 12/6 9/— | Westgate . 15/- 11/- 8/ 
Littlestone .. 16/- 12/- 9/- Whitstable Tn. 14/- 10/- 7/ 
For particulars of Excursions, Alterations in Train 
Services, etc., see Holiday Programme, obtainable at any of 


the Company's Agencies or Stations. 
FRANCIS H. DENT, General Manager 


. . SHIPPING & .. 
PLEASURE CRUISES. 


Pe 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
\tGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c.| 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to | 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


| 
} 
| For freight and passage apply: | 




















P,& O. S. N. Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.- 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 








Diamonds and 
Platinum, 


£41 
Others from £10 





Diamond Half-Hoops, 
£10 upwards. 


Selections sent at 
our vriskand expense. 


«= BENSONS 


FINE GEM RINGS in the new Platinum Settings 


Highest Quality. Best Value. At Lowest Cash Prices. 


Or the Economical and Equitable “ Times” System of MONTHLY 


PAYMENTS is available. 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


AND 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 





Diamonds, £14 


Rubies or Sapphires 
and Diamonds, £8 10s. 





Ruby and 
Diamonds, £21 
Diamonds, £27 





New Iliustrated Book 
No. 1 of Rings, &c,.wtth 
Size Card post free 


Rubies and Diamonds, 
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be specially extended to cover the holiday [he Great Western Railway are 
now also running weekly excursions for varying periods to all parts of their 
éxtensive system up to the end of September, of which full particulars are 
contained in the Summer Excursion Programme, to be obtained at Great 
Western stations and offices 


THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

The Great Central Railway have just published a most varied choice of 
excursion facilities to all parts of their system for the many thousands of holiday- 
makers who will take advantage of the Augusf Bank Holiday for a desirabk 
change. Their special ABC Programme contains details of the very extensive 
arrangements offered to over three hundred holiday resorts and towns in the 
Midia d, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the North of England. Special trains 
will leave Marylebone at convenient times on Friday, Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, August rst, 2nd, 3rd and 4th, and these express trains are equipped 
with restaurant cars, enabling passengers to obtain refreshments @ la carte at 
the most moderate tariff. For those who wish to spend a pleasant day or week- 
end nearer home, suitable excursions are arranged to many picturesque and 
historical places in Middlesex, Herts and Bucks. This tract of delightful country, 
with its old-world villages, breezy heights, and peaceful vales, is admirably 
suited for walking and cycling, and special cheap fares are in operation for those 
indulging in either pastime. Copies of this special holiday programme may be 
obtained free at Marylebone Station, G.C.R. Agencies, or by post from Publicity 
Department, 216, Marylebone Road, N.W 


THE LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

By the London and South-Western Railway there will be the usual weekly 
excursions from London (Waterloo) to North Devon, Dartmoor, North Cornwall, 
East Devon and to the many seaside resorts on the South coast, including Bourne- 
mouth, Boscombe, etc., Swanage, Weymouth, Lee-on-the-Solent, Portsmouth, 
Southsea, etc., New Forest and Isle-of-Wight. Special trains will run on Sunday, 
August 3rd (morning and midnight), to Exeter, Dartmoor, Plymouth, Ilfracombe, 
etc., returning Monday night, affording the possibility of a long day in the West 
Country Fares there and back from Waterloo from tos. 6d. to 12s. 6d. By 
the morning train long-period tickets will also be issued at higher fares. On 
Bank Holiday a special half-day express to Swanage, Weymouth, etc., will leave 
Waterloo 11.22 a.m., return fare 4s. 6d., a luncheon-car being attached going, 
and a supper-car on return. There will also be day trips to Bournemouth, New 
Forest, etc. Those contemplating a holiday in Normandy and wishing to make a 
preliminary visit of inspection can now leave Waterloo by supper-car train at 
9.45 p.m., enjoy a night's rest while crossing from Southampton to Havre, spend 
a whole day on the Normandy Coast, and sleep on board the midnight boat from 
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Havre, connecting with the breakfast-car express from Southampton, due in 
London 9 a.m., thus being absent one day only from business. In addition to the 
regular summer excursions vid Southampton to Havre, Rouen, Etretat, Trouville- 
Deauville, Caen, Cherbourg, St. Malo, special trips will be run to Normandy 
and Brittany.—On July 29th, 31st, and August 2nd to Cherbourg ; on August rst 
and 2nd to St. Malo (for Brittany); on July 31st, August rst, 2nd and 4th to 
Havre, Rouen, etc.; and on same dates to Paris for fifteen days or less 
Programmes giving full particulars of special August Holiday facilities are 
obtainable at the company’s stations and offices, or from Mr. Henry Holmes, 
Superintendent of the Line, Waterloo Station, S.E. 
THE SOUTH EASTERN AND CHATHAM RAILWAY. 

Excursion tickets will be issued to Paris, vid Folkestone and Boulogne, by a 
special service leaving Victoria (S.E. and C.R.) at 2.45 p.m. on Saturday, 
August 2nd, also by the ordinary express service vid Folkestone and Boulogne, 
leaving Charing Cross at to a.m. on July 31st, August rst, 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 
and by the 1.58 p.m. service on July 31st, August rst, 3rd and 4th. They will 
also be available by the night mail service leaving Charing Cross at 9 p.m. 
each evening, from July 31st to August 4th, inclusive, vid Dover and Calais, 
returning from Paris, vid Boulogne or Calais, any day within fifteen days. Cheap 
tickets to Brussels by the Calais, Boulogne and Ostend routes will be issued 
from July 30th to August 4th, inclusive, available for fifteen days. A special 
service (first and second class) will leave Charing Cross at 4.30 p.m. for Dover, 
Calais, Wimille-Wimereux, Boulogne, Ste. Cécile and Le Touquet on Friday, 
August rst. An excursion to Boulogne will leave Victoria at 2.45 p.m. on 
Saturday, August 2nd, returning at 11.45 a.m. or 6.30 p.m. on Bank Holiday. 
Similar tickets will also be issued to Calais. Special fifteen-day return tickets 
to Amsterdam and other Dutch towns, vid Queenborough and Flushing, from 
July 30th to August 4th, inclusive. Eight-day return tickets to Ostend will be 
issued from July 30th to August 4th, inclusive. During the holidays the Con- 
tinental services will run as usual, with the addition on Tuesday morning, 
August 5th, of a special service from Boulogne to London, leaving Boulogne 
at 8.45 a.m., and reaching Cannon Street at noon and Charing Cross at 12.10 p.m. 
Special attention is directed to the new express service vid Dover and Calais, 
leaving Charing Cross every week-day for Paris, and also for Bale vid Laon 
At home, week-end tickets, available by any express or ordinary train (Mail 
and boat expresses excepted), will be issued to inland towns and watering 
places on the Kentish coast from London and certain surburban stations on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, August rst, 2nd and 3rd, available for return on 
August 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th. Full particulars of these and other excursions, 
extension of time for certain return tickets, alterations in train services, etc., are 
given in the special holiday programme and bills. 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


A SELF-MANAGING LIGHTING AND POWER PLANT. 


MONG the unusually large entry of machinery at the Royal 
Show at Bristol a remarkably comprehensive display 
was made by Messrs. R. A. Lister and Co., Limited, 
the’ well-known agricultural and electrical engineers of 
Dursley, Gloucestershire, and a prominent feature of 
the exhibit was the ‘“ Lister-Bruston ”’ automatic electric 

lighting and power plant, which excited so much interest when 
first seen at the Norwich Show in rg91r. Since then some five 
hundred of these plants have been installed with unqualified 
success, not only at home but in all parts of the world. The 
great feature of the plant is that it starts and stops itself 
simply by turning on or off any ordinary switch, no accumulators, 
skilled attention or special building or foundation being required. 
The “‘ Lister’ petrol engine by which it is driven is operated by 
the cheapest petrol, petroleum or gas. This engine has proved 
enormously popular owing largely to its simplicity of working, 
all the gearings being enclosed, while by its self-lubricating system 
the oil is automatically pumped to the bearings and used over and 
over again—a great economy and a guarantee of perfect lubrication. 
It starts instantly at any time, and no fans or lamps are required 
to start up. Another of Messrs. Lister’s inventions deserving 
of special notice is their cream separator, of which nearly 
ten thousand are produced every year at Dursley to find their 
way into every quarter of the globe. A wonderful time and 
labour-saving device, too, is the ‘“ Lister” portable shear 
plant, shearing from two to ten sheep at a time, and driven 
by a small petrol engine, which is also readily available for other 
purposes. We would advise those of our readers who could not 
visit the Royal to send for Messrs. Lister’s catalogue, containing 
machinery for every kind of purpose. They are without doubt, 
one of the most up-to-date firms of the present day, and, 
thanks to the excellence of their materials and workmanship, 
their productions may be absolutely relied upon. 
A SUMMER FLOWER SHOW AT GHENT EXHIBITION. 

Those who were present at “‘ Les Floralies”’ will not have 
forgotten the success which attended the great flower show which 
took place at the opening of the Universal and International 
Exhibition at Ghent, for rarely, if ever before, had such a perfect 
collection of flowers beef exhibited at a single show. Under the 
organisation of the Van Houtte Club a second flower show, which 
bids fair to be quite as interesting as the first, is now in course of 
arrangement, and will be open to view in the great hall of the 
Palais des Fétes between August gth and August 17th. Some 
wonderful colour effects may be looked for, for this exhibition will 
comprise more especially warm-hued blossoms, such as begonias, 
gladiolas and dahlias, though it will also include numberless speci- 
mens of the rarest and most beautiful plants in the world. Choice 
exhibits will be sent by specialists of England, Holland and Germany, 
while, of course, competitors in the Ghent district will be on their 





mettle and contribute the finest specimens of their celebrated 
collections for the occasion. 


PARK LANGLEY GOLF CLUB. 
The new club-house of the Park Langley Golf Club, Beckenham, 


which replaced the fine old mansion destroyed by fire a few months 
ago, was opened last Saturday. It has been placed in a more 





THE NEW CLUB HOUSE. 


convenient situation, and its accommodation is thoroughly up to 
date, with garage, etc. Nearest station, Eden Park, South Eastern 
and Chatham Railway (five minutes). 


A GERM-PROOF FILTER. 

Although everybody recognises the importance of ensuring 
the filtration of drinking water, especially in holiday resorts where 
the source of supply is uncertain, the even greater importance of 
only employing a thoroughly reliable filter is not so widely admitted, 
though the danger of employing one which only partially purifies 
the water is obvious. To be on the safe side one cannot do better 
than invest in a Doulton Germ-Proof Filter as made by Messrs. 
Doulton and Co., Limited of Lambeth, S.E. It is a porcelain filter, 
with an earthenware nozzle attached to the tube by a glaze joint, 
rendering leakage impossible. Neither india-rubber nor cement 
enter into its composition. Its sterilisation is absolutely efficient 
and, according to the official report of severe tests carried out at 
the London Hospital of three types of filters, “‘ the Doulton Filter 
alone uniformly prevented the direct transmission of micro- 
organism.”’ It is made in various sizes and patterns, from a large 
household to a little tap-pressure filter ready to fix to the supply 
pipe, or a compact traveller’s pump-filter which will pack in a light 
box and sterilise the water from any source. 




















